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Service to Kentucky Schools 


The School Service Company, Frankfort, Ky., represents and sells the products of 
these nationally known manufacturers in Kentucky: 


School Room Seating: 


Hil. 


Maps, Globes and Charts: 
A. J. Nystrom & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Laboratory and Science Equipment: 
Steel and Wood Folding Chairs: 

Acme Chair Co., Reading, Mich. 
Teacher and Office Chairs: 


J. L. Lair, Secretary 





Arlington Seating Co., Arlington Heights, 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Chicago, III. 


Murphy Chair Co., Owensboro, Ky. 


Crayon, one Blackboard, Window Shades: 
A. Rowles Co., Arlington Heights, 
til. 
Duplicating Machines and Supplies: 
The Heyer Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
Library Books: 
Doubleday & Co., Junior and Senior Guild. 
Janitor Supplies: 
Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 
Also many other manufacturers. 
Prompt attention given to all inquiries. 


SCHOOL SERVICE COMPANY 
FRANKFORT, KY. 


T. W. Vinson, Manager 























Here’s what one guest 


wrote us recently 


**To a man who is forced to be 
almost constantly on the road, as | 
am, returning to the Brown is a 
very real pleasure. The consis- 
tently splendid service from your 
staff never fails to give me the 
feeling that I am coming back to 


an extra-efficient home.°° 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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THERE is nothing new under heaven 
Except the year of 1947 
—and it’s all yours—365 days, 8760 hours, 
525,600 minutes, 31,536,000 seconds—to use 
as only you can best judge. What time for 
accomplishment! 


ARIE 


ABSENTEEISM is highest in American pub- 
lic schools on Mondays and days after 
holidays. stadia 


YOUR teaching of arithmetic will grow more 
meaningful and vital through frequent ref- 
erence to How To MAKE ARITHMETIC MEAN- 
INGFUL (the first comprehensive professional 
book in 10 years) by Leo J. Brueckner and 
Foster E. Grossnickle, also authors of ARITH- 
metic WE Us textbooks. 

PPL 
WORLD'S best seller is still the Bible, and 
Winston publishes 166 different styles in- 
cluding two special Bibles for individual 
pupil use. —_— 
UP or down? Never! In elevators in the 
more stately hotels and buildings of old 
Boston, operators are trained to say they 
are ascending or descending. 

RPP 


OBJECTIVE report shows that the InrER- 
MEDIATE ReEapERS of Easy GRowTH IN 
REapInNG are in accord with latest profes- 
sional findings. JJ 


WHAT FUN! Girl workers in Cuban cigar 
factories hire professional “‘readers”’ to shout 
romantic novels to them for half-hour peri- 
ods four times a day. 
OPP 

POPULAR with pupils in Grades 4-9 every- 
where is THE Winston DicTIONARY FOR 
Scuoots. Why? Send a penny postcard for 
booklet, “The Complete Story from A to Z.” 





Winston Building, 1006-1024 Arch St. 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
CHICAGO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 
LOS ANGELES 15 TORONTO 











VIRGINIA 


Foremost among new develop- 
ments in teaching methods are 
audio-visual aids. The Common- 
wealth of Virginia, rich in American 
traditions and steeped in the re- 
created and authentic atmosphere 
of colonial life, offers to classrooms, 
civic clubs and other organizations 
motion pictures which open the 
portals to the glorious past of the Old 
Dominion and American history. 

These films were made possible by 


painstaking research and excava- Fine 
tions which now reveal how our fore- salt water 
bears lived .. . show their homes, fishing, 


the very rooms in which they planned 

for our freedom. ‘The films are 

available, free except for shipping costs, in 16-mm and 
35-mm sizes, silent and sound. Borrow as many as 
you like. Choose them from the following list: 





Thomas Jefferson and Monti- 
cello; Stratford, Home of the Lees; 
Old Dominion State; George Wash- 
ington’s Virginia; Luray Caverns 
and Shenandoah National Park; 
The Power Behind the Nation; 
Colonial National Historical Park; 
Apples; All American; Natural 
: | demote f os a ton; 

_ enandoa ationa ; Won- 
Continuing re- ders of the World; State Parks in 
cavation work Garena, senceuaes Tusang tn 

rginia. etaile ormation 
constantly re- = concerning these films will be 


about Old fects eupplied upon request. 


ginia. 


ee for FREE Copy 
of Pictorial Booklet 





VIRGINIA 
CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Room 857, 914 Capitol Street A, Marvel of Con- 


Richmond 19, Virginia ful Skyline Drive 
follows mountain 
ridges through 


Virginia. 
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Steady! 


That is our greeting as the calendar 
reminds us that we are starting upon the 
pilgrimage through another year. The 
last year presented us with a panorama 
of events around the world that leaves 
us dazed and confused and wondering. 
The social, economic and industrial up- 
heavals that have taken place in our own 
country have made us acutely aware of 
the aftermaths of war. The events which 
transpire within this new year may well 
shape the course of thinking and living 
for generations yet unborn. 

It all depends upon the vision, the in- 
tegrity and the steadiness of the minds of 
those into whose hands destiny has 
placed responsibility. If they can avert 
hysteria and conquer selfishness, they can 
give mankind another chance to achieve 
maturity. 

We who are in education are not sit- 
ting on the side lines. We are on the 
universal playing field, and whether we 
realize it or not, we are all helping to 
crystallize the thinking which will lead to 
ultimate conclusions and shape our final 
judgments. If we are apathetic and neg- 
ative, we lower the average of efficient 
and positive effort. If we are hysterical 
and unreasoning, we still reduce the val- 
ue of the victory. 

It is therefore obvious that our watch- 
word through the troublous months ahead 
should be “Steady.” In the past years, 
through straight thinking, unified action 


and steady attitudes, we have made many 
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gains. Now, when the creeping paralysis 
of economic and industrial conflict is 
reaching into every home with its wither- 
ing blight, we who have the responsibil- 
ity of dealing with immature minds must 
be a steadying influence. We are the 
leaders, everyone of us, for some group. 
Our future and our fortunes are definite- 
ly tied in with the composite pattern that 
will take shape in the world to be. As 
every other group, we will be beset with 
temptations to break rank and try some 
new and dubious panacea for economic 
ills. If education has meant anything to 
us, we have learned that our progress 
has grown out of united effort when we 
kept “steady,” performed our tasks dili- 
gently and efficiently, and kept the re- 
spect of the public whom we serve. Our 
organization is strong. Through the 
perilous days ahead it should brook no 
interference with its solidarity — either 
externally or internally — and it will 
thus continue strong. 


It is therefore our duty to ourselves, 
our schools and our country, to “hold the 
line” during these unstable years by 
keeping our forces united, by avoiding 
trifling dissensions from within and ar- 
rogant efirontery from without. At a 
time when the whole world is in a state of 
uncertainty, when the peace of mankind 
is in jeopardy, when society is reeling 
from the montrous blow of blind preju- 
dice, and when our own land is in the 
midst of a social revolution, somebody 
ought to remain intelligently steadfast. 
No group in America has a greater obli- 
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gation to preserve the status of unity and 
to exemplify its virtue and its power. 
Let us therefore distinguish this new year 
by giving to our communities the richest 
service in our power to give and let us 


hold fast with all our strength to the 


principles that made us strong. 










IF and AND 


) 
: 
If you expect 
| To get along 
With all the folk 
| Whom you now serve 
i 
| 
| 
: 








You first will have 
To learn the way 

To live in peace 
With all of those 
Who every day 
Must work with you. 









And it is true 





: That public thought 

Is fashioned much 
| By what is done 
! By those who work 
: In harmony. 








Divisive means 
: That tear apart 






The good intent 
Of those who seek 
Accomplishment 
Can only end 

In dismal loss 


| For those who tread 










The proud high-road 
As well as those 
Who walk below. 
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DISCUSSION CONTEST 


The Kentucky Education Association, 
which has been the sponsor of the dis- 
cussion contest for several years, will 
provide $100 cash to be divided among 
the winners of first, second and third 
honors. Mr. Harry W. Schacter of Louis- 
ville is providing a like amount so that 
the state winners in the event will receive 
$100, $60, and $40. A special package 
of material will be furnished each school 
which registers for this event. The pack- 
age will contain the following items: 


2—Shall Kentucky Have a New Consti- 
tution? H. L. Donovan, Pres. Uni- 
versity of Kentucky 


2—A Report on the Constitution, Com- 
mittee for Kentucky, Eli H. Brown, 
III 


1—Comments on the Kentucky Consti- 
tution, Members Dept. of Pol. Sci., 
University of Ky. 

1—A Legislator Looks at the Kentucky 
Constitution, Henry Ward (Debate 
Speech) 

1—Kentucky Should Frame a New Con- 
stitution, Hambleton Tapp (Debate 
Speech) 

1—The History of Kentucky’s Consti- 
tution, T. D. Clark, University of 
Kentucky 








There are many one-room schools 
built of logs, boards, brick and 
stone. Some of the finest teaching 
in Kentucky is being done in these 
lonely outposts of culture. 
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HEN A SCHOOL studies its commu- 

nity, things happen. The students 
find new interest in school work, for they 
are studying what they know is impor- 
tant. They learn. In learning how to 
live, they learn more arithmetic, more 
English, more of all “skill” subjects. The 
community learns too, and very often it 
develops a continuing interest in improv- 
ing itself. 

The most valuable community studies 
grow out of the school’s desire to relate 
education to community needs. Teach- 
ers and students who have this attitude 
are on the lookout for problems and want 
to find solutions. 


There are many ways to go about a 
community study. Elaborate surveys 
are seldom necessary — in fact, are often 
a waste of time. What is necessary is to 
recognize problems with which the school 
can give definite help, and to find direct 
approaches for action. ° 

The examples given here represent the 
sort of thing that any teacher. or any 


2 THER COMMUTES 


Maurice F. Seay 


Director 
Bureau of School Service 
Dean of University 
University of Kentucky 


school can do. There are other ways, 
and probably better ways, of studying 
the community. But these schools have 
gone ahead, and what they have done 
may help other schools become more 
alert to opportunities for community 
study. . 


This Study Began on the Scales 


A teacher in a one-room school found 
that her boys and girls were underweight 
and that some showed serious evidences 
of malnutrition. She seized the first op- 
portunity for a discussion of food and 
health. Soon the children were listing 
on the blackboard the vegetables grown 
in the community. This question was 
raised: “How many people eat most of 
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Many people in many states contributed the experiences on which this 
article is based. The practices reported were selected by Dr. Seay and his staff 
in the Bureau of School Service as representative of the best approaches now 
being made by schools to the study of their communities. 

Later articles will tell how schools use materials in their communities and 
how they work with other community agencies. Look for these articles in later 


issues of the KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Perhaps no one in the nation is better qualified than Dr. Seay to direct the 
preparation of these articles on school-community relationships. Since 1934, 
most of the programs with which he has been concerned have dealt with the 
problem of relating education to community needs and community resources. 
It was for this reason that the Rural Editorial Service asked Dr. Seay to collab- 
orate in the preparation of materials which would help teachers in this important 
aspect of education. 

In developing the articles, Dr. Seay has drawn on his experiences in directing 
community education programs of the TVA, the Sloan Foundation Experiments, 
the cooperative program of community education conducted in Kentucky since 
1941, and the work on resource-use education in Southern states, and in serv- 
ing as a consultant for the project in community education of the Michigan 





State Department of Education, and other related programs. 








these vegetables regularly?” A com- 
mittee was appointed to visit homes and 
learn: 


What vegetables are grown by 
each family? 


How many are stored or canned? 


Another committee visited the neigh- 
borhood trading center and asked what 
vegetables were being bought in the win- 
ter, spring, summer, and fall. The chil- 
dren then learned the requirements for a 
balanced diet, and compared these with 
the vegetables eaten in the community. 
They found a lack of green vegetables 
for many months of the year and a limit- 
ed diet the year round. The children 
and their teacher decided to do some- 


thing about this. 


A language class wrote a letter to the 
County Agricultural Agent. They asked 
him to visit the school and talk to them. 


They had their questions ready when he 

came: 

1. What vegetables will grow here? 

2. How can we make our garden soil 
better? 

3. Where can we get seeds or plants? 

4. What should we read about gardens? 

5 


Will you help us plan a school gar- 
den? 

This study was the beginning of a pro- 
gram of community education that 
worked. The people learned to like let- 
tuce and carrots and other of the com- 
mon garden products they had over- 
looked before. And the children learned 
the three R’s more easily because they 
had an interesting problem as a center 
for school work. 


The people grew used to talking about 
food — eggs, fruit, cereals, milk, food 
storage, canning, school lunches. The 
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children studied community practices 
and learned community needs. Through 
their children, the people undertook self- 
improvement. 


And This Study Started With 
A Chance Remark 


A high school teacher in a 12-grade 
village school heard one of her boys 
say: “Some day I’m going to live in a 
place that has a playground and water 
and gas and garbage trucks and .. .” 

“Well, we could have those things here 
if anybody wanted them bad enough,” 
another said. 

The teacher was interested. She en- 
couraged the class to plan action. Other 
classes and other teachers were drawn 
into the planning. 

Students made a list of questions about 
community needs and interests. They di- 
vided the community into districts and 
sent a committee to each district to talk 
to the people there. The daily activity 
period was given to these visits and to dis- 
cussions of the results. At the end of the 
survey, committees wrote a report and 
drew illustrations. An English class 
edited the report, which was then mimeo- 
graphed and given to each family repre- 
sented in the school. Copies were given 
also to local organizations and service 
agencies working in the community. A 
county newspaper carried the report un- 
der the headline, “Students Find Gar- 
bage Big Problem.” 

The community was excited. Every- 
body wanted to do something. The vil- 
lage was talking. But as time passed, the 
talk died down. And nothing was done. 

That might have ended the school’s 
study of the community. But some of 
the students still wanted a better town to 
live in. The principal and the teachers 
had a new idea. They met with some of 
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the people of the village and made a 
plan. This plan worked, and it is still 
working. 


A community council was formed. 
Representatives from the school and 
from farm and town organizations met 
each month. The people were kept in- 
formed of all plans and many were 
brought into committees to study oppor- 
tunities for improvement. Several good 
leaders were discovered in this way. 


The students and teachers who made 
the first survey have been loyal workers 
in the larger plans of the community. 
They are proud of the attractive club- 
house near the school building. It was 
built at small expense by students, with 
the help of citizens. They feel a per- 
sonal responsibility for the village water 
system, with its tank on the school hill. 
They hope that the plans for gas connec- 
tions will be completed soon—and they 
still think that a garbage disposal busi- 
ness would make money! 


Nobody Knows Exactly Where 
This Study Began 


A large district high school bases its 
curriculum on community study. It is 
natural and necessary for the school to 
use community resources and find com- 
munity needs—its objective is “to help 
improve the quality of the people’s living 
and to help each person achieve the hap- 
piest and most useful life of which he is 
capable.” 


The students learn citizenship through 
both observation and practice. They find 
out how their community is governed. 
They visit the courthouse, the police sta- 
tion, federal offices. Public officials go 
to the school to explain their work. Self- 
government in the school is based on the 
organization of our federal government 
—and it works! The students make it 
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work. They discuss all their problems 
of citizenship freely, and judge them- 
selves on the points that make good citi- 
zens. 

Vocational education requires com- 
munity study. An advisory committee of 
employers and employees helps the voca- 
tional department of the high school. 
Students in business courses _ inter- 
view business-men to find out what is ex- 
pected of employees. Some students 
have trouble choosing their vocations— 
successful people in the community talk 
to them and help them decide. Many 
hold jobs, for which they earn credit in 
vocational classes, but first they have to 
be rated by all their teachers as to ability 
and citizenship. After they start their 
jobs, their employers rate them too. On 
the job they learn about community 
problems and relationships. 

The school plays a vital role in a 
health program for children and adults in 
the district. Clinics, corrective work, 








athletics, camping trips, community 
“play nights,” and cooperation with the 
county health department all give back- 
ground to the school’s study of its en- 
vironment. A home economics class 
called Child Care has given physical ex- 
aminations in county elementary schools 
and has had charge of the high school 
clinic. Cases needing special attention 
are sent to agencies or people outside the 
school—and these are eager to help. 
Home economics classes also use an in- 
teresting laboratory, the community Ma- 
ternity Shelter. Students learn to bathe 
and dress the babies at the Shelter. They 
take such courses as Infant Care, Health 
and the Family Group, and Health and 
the Community. 

In English and social science, students 
work on subjects like these: Better Hous- 
ing, Food and Nutrition, Problems of 
Our Community, Home Life—Our Part 
in Making It Better, Community Life, 
Growth of Democracy, Youth’s Prob- 
lems, Recreation, Safety, Gardening, 
American Life, World Problems. In 
mathematics, the chosen vocation of a 
student is a guide for his study. Science 
helps him understand and enjoy his en- 
vironment, gives information that will 
help in his vocation, and teaches him a 
method of solving problems. In music, 
wholesome use of leisure time and serv- 
ice to the community are main considera- 
tions. 

Parents are a community resource, the 
school has learned. They attend “open 
houses” and see what the school is doing. 
They are asked to suggest topics for 
study, and later they check lists to show 
their children’s improvement. They, 
like the teachers and the students, study 
the community to find what improve- 
ments are needed and how the school can 
help. 
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This Study Began Outside 
the Schools 


A county and its county seat decided 
not long ago to study their problems and 
resources. The town and county formed 
a general committee. Subcommittees 
were appointed to study such problems 
as education, health, welfare, housing, 
and employment. Teachers wo served 
on the subcommittees learned a great 
deal about their community. They also 
learned about their state, for this county- 
wide study was patterned after a state- 
wide study of the same problems. 


The study of the state’s problems was 
made by a fact-finding committee whose 
objective was “the welfare of all.” A 
bureau at the state university made the 
state-wide report on education, and the 
same bureau helped with the county-wide 
study. The studies brought out such 
facts as these: 


Of the total number enrolled in school, 
those who graduate each year from high 
school are: 

2.5 per cent in the state 
3.8 per cent in the town and county 
4.5 per cent in the nation 
and 
8.0 per cent in the highest state 


Adults who have completed less than 
five years of school are: 
20 per cent in the state 
18 _ per cent in the town and county 
14 per cent in the nation 
and 
4 per cent in the most literate state 


The average school year completed by 
adults is: 
7.7 in the state 
7.8 in the town and county 
§.4 in the nation 
and 
10.2 in the highest state 
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Of the adults, college graduates are: 
2.4 per cent in the town and county 
3 per cent in the state 
3 per cent in the nation 
and 
7 per cent in the highest state 
For each child, the money invested in 
school property is: 
$101 in the state 
$124 in the town and county 
$267 in the nation and 
$511 in the highest state 


The people learned many facts—un- 
pleasant and pleasant. As these are 
studied by groups and individuals, by or- 
ganizations and agencies, other facts will 
emerge. All the information will be used 
to improve the schools of the town, the 
county, and the state. 


These Studies Had Varied 
Beginnings 

Students in a Pennsylvania school lo- 
cated historical landmarks, talked with 
old residents, made excavations, and re- 
constructed the earliest map of the town. 
The students know the history of their 
community. 

In a Massachusetts school, a sociology 
class surveyed the standard of living of 
the community. They asked all the stu- 
dents in school to fill out a questionnaire 
on such items as the number of rooms in 
their homes, the number of electrical ap- 
pliances, and the number of newspapers 
read. 

Recreational facilities of the neighbor- 
hood were studied by a Detroit elemen- 
tary school. Health education classes 
found a surprising variety of activities 
for all age levels. They made a report 
of their survey and sent it to everybody 
in the school, to parents, to churches, and 
to child-care agencies. y 

Also in Detroit a high school class 
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studied Negro housing in the city. Mem- 
bers of the class interviewed civic 
leaders, editors of Negro newspapers, 
and the heads of local Negro: organiza- 
tions. They visited federal housing proj- 
ects. Then they discussed their find- 
ings and summarized them in written 
reports. 

A group of high school students in 
Colorado became alarmed at the rising 
accident rate for bicycle riders. They 
studied the laws for bicycle traffic in sev- 
eral cities; they worked out a check list 
for mechanical safety, and actually 
checked a sampling of two hundred bi- 
cycles in various school districts in their 
own city. Interested groups—mothers, 
motorists, and bicycle riders—gave sug- 
gestions. After collecting facts and 
studying them carefully, the students de- 
veloped a plan of action. They then 


aroused so much public opinion that the 
city council adopted new regulations for 
bicycle traffic. 

A group of high school students in 
Illinois won the cooperation of commu- 
nity leaders in their plan for a housing 
survey. One committee called on the 
mayor; another interviewed the editor of 
the local newspaper. Ward leaders and 
local contractors and architects helped 
the students make check lists. Then they 
made a house-to-house canvass of one 
ward. The information they brought 
back to the classroom was tabulated; 
summaries were written; maps, graphs, 
and diagrams were drawn. Conclusions 
and recommendations were presented to 
various local groups, and finally the 
whole survey was used by the local hous- 
ing authority. 

In an Ohio school, a 12th-grade class 
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in social problems based its study upon 
a report on local government, civic and 
social agencies, and economic problems. 
This report was the result of a study 
made by the school. 


The public schools of an Iowa town 
built friendship and understanding be- 
tween community and school through 
adult education. The people, the board 
of education, and school officials worked 
together to make education possible for 
everyone from five to eighty-five. 


A group of 9th-grade students in Vir- 
ginia worked with a public official to plan 
a study of the recreation facilities of their 
community. They got the facts, then 
wrote two papers which they presented to 
the city council. The first was a petition 
for a city recreation and playground pro- 
gram. The second was a promise to 
help make the playgrounds. Other agen- 
cies became interested and soon a city- 
wide recreation program was accepted 
and carried out by the council. 


Your Study May Begin 
Almost Anywhere 


But— 


1. Be sure the students want to make 
the study. 


2. Keep the plan and the method 
simple. 

3. Make the study cooperative—in the 
school and in the community. 


4. Interest as many people as pos- 
sible. 


5. Share leadership and _ discover 


YOURS . . . for the asking 


A List of Free and Inexpensive Classroom 
Helps Available from K.E.A.’s Advertisers. 


14a “Workbook for use with Webster’s 
New International Dictionary” is a 16 page 
booklet in which teachers of English will find 
helpful suggestions for teaching the use of the 
dictionary. Indicate the quantity desired for 


each class. (G & C Merriam). 


15a “Pictoreels” is a catalog of 16mm 
sound and silent films, 35mm. color slide films 
and 2 x 2 color slides. Offers a variety of fea- 
ture length pictures—drama, musicals and un- 
usual educational short subjects. _ Pictures 
available on a rental or sale basis. (Pictorial 


Films). 


l6a “Aviation in the Elementary School,” 
offers graded units and selected reference bib- 
liography for the elementary teachers who are 
integrating air-age learning with regular class- 
room curriculum. (TWA). 


17a “NEW Hand Care Chart” and leaflets 
for girls for use by teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics, Health and Physical Education and 
business subjects. Specify number of students 
for leaflets. (Bristol-Myers Company). 


18a “Hair-Do Chart” illustrates the right 
hair-do for different types of faces. It also 
suggests new ideas for head bands and other 
hair-do gadgets which the teen-age girl and 
her older sister will adore. 


In requesting the items listed above, please 
indicate the quantity you can use to good ad- 
vantage in each case. It may require as much 
as 3 or 4 weeks for delivery of some of these 
items. - 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked in quan- 
tities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each item 
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How Widespread Was American 


Education Week Observance? 


oe FOR THE Atomic Age”, 
theme of American Education 
Week this year was a challenging tribute 
to education. 

Planning at the state level for effective 
and state-wide participation in the ob- 
servance of this occasion began on Au- 
gust 12. On that date every person who 
had been invited to participate in the 
planning was present. These included 
representatives of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association, the Kentucky Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, State Board of 
Health, Departments of Conservation, 
Highway, Welfare, Division of Fish and 
Game, Safety, Mental Hygiene, public 
schools, and the Department of Educa- 
tion. 

Every organization represented wel- 
comed the opportunity to emphasize the 
importance of education in helping peo- 
ple meet and solve their everyday prob- 
lems of living, such as health, safety, 
conservation, and general welfare. Ex- 
cellent suggestions for an overall state 
program of activities resulted in a pro- 
gram of action designed within the 
framework of the daily programs as out- 
lined in the National program, but fo- 
cused on local needs and community 


“problems, with all state organizations 


and agencies working together on com- 
mon problems. 

Over-all state planning gave direction 
to local planning. American Education 
Week was sponsored jointly by the Na- 
tional Education Association, The Amer- 
ican Legion, the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, and the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. Through these or- 
ganizations, and through state plans, the 


LoulsE ComBs 
State Department of Education 
Frankfort, Kentucky 


school administrators were urged to take 
the initiative in local planning with the 
view to (1) getting every community and 
every school actively engaged in a week 
of significant activities, and (2) to get- 
ting all state agencies to participate in 
appropriate phases of the total program 
of the week. 

Wide pre-view publicity was given to 
American Education Week through the 
press and radio. The state and local 
papers were generous in featuring arti- 
cles emphasizing the state and _ local 
American Education Week Programs. 
Many local papers carried President 
Truman’s message, the Governor’s proc- 
lamation, and special messages, which 
were released to all school superintend- 
ents by the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction John Fred Williams, from Mr. 
W. P. King, Executive Secretary of the 
K.E.A., Mrs. Charles T. Shelton, State 
President of the P.T.A., and Dr. P. E. 
Blackerby, Commissioner of Health. 

The American Education Week tran- 
scription made at the University of Ken- 
tucky Station was broadcast as a pre- 
view by the following stations: 

WOMI—Owensboro 
WLAP—Lexington 
WSON—Henderson 
WHOP—Hopkinsville 
WPAD—Paducah 
WCMI—Ashland 
WHLN—Harlan 
WLBJ—Bowling Green 
WKTM—Mapyfield 
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WKAY—Glasgow 
WFKY—Frankfort 


Participants in the broadcast were: Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction John 
Fred Williams, Mrs. Hampton Adams — 
Radio Chairman of Ky. Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, Mr. Adron Doran, 
President of the K.E.A., and Mr. Will Ed 
Shelton, Jr., Commander, Kentucky De- 
partment of The American Legion, with 
Dr. Anderson, University of Kentucky’s 
Sociology Department, presiding. 
WHAS provided a 30 minute broad- 
cast on American Education Week at 
4:30 on November 9, with the following 
persons participating: Dr. John Fred 
Williams, Dr. R. E. Jaggers, Dr. P. E. 
Blackerby, and Mrs. Charles T. Shelton, 
with Miss Dorcas Ruthenburg presiding. 


Reports on American Education Week, 
programs give abundant evidence that 
participation was widespread and effec- 
tive in local communities. Seventy-five 
superintendents have presented to the 
State Superintendent, John Fred Wil- 
liams, descriptions of programs spon- 
sored in their school systems. These re- 
ports contain evidences that there was a 
fine spirit of cooperation, that parent 
visitation was exceedingly good, that 
every local organization gave whole 
hearted support, and that the celebration 
of American Education Week was more 
widespread than ever before. Statements 
which appear most frequently in these 
seventy-five reports are: 


“We began to prepare for American 
Education Week several weeks in ad- 
vance.” 


“American Education Week was ob- 
served in all schools in my county.” 

“American Education Week was ob- 
served on a much larger scale this year.” 

“We observed American Education 
Week each day during the week, and pro- 
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grams were varied throughout the coun- 
ty.” 
“Community meetings, with represen- 
tatives from all community agencies and 
organizations participating, were held in 
every school community.” 

“Visiting days were held in each of 
our schools.” 

The following statements concerning 
parent visitations reveal that parents wel- 
come an opportunity to visit their 
schools: 

“We tried to get every parent repre- 
sented in our schools to visit the schools 
during the week. One day alone we had 
approximately three hundred guests. 
Some parents came two and three times 
during the week.” 

“In a small town, Open House was 
sponsored at the school by the P.T.A., 
featuring a tour of all buildings and 
grounds with dinner served by Home 
Economics classes. More than 400 par- 
ents attended.” 

“Ten rural schools in my county re- 
ported a total of 140 visitors ranging 
from 1 to 33. Some of these were in 
schools which a few years ago never had 
visitors. The school which reported 33 
visitors kept a daily register which shows 
different parents each day.” 

“On Thursday and Friday, we had 
Open House Day. Each of our teachers 
in the entire system, from the first grade 
through high school, had appropriate 
and attractive displays. During these 
two days 1,470 parents visited our 
schools.” 


“We issued written invitations to each 
parent to visit the school on Thursday 
afternoon. Many came and spent the 
day. We had the largest attendance we 
have ever had except on commencement.” 


“Each local minister used ‘Practicing 
Brotherhood’ as the text of his sermon on 
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Sunday, the first day of American Edu- 
cation Week.” 

“The managers of our local theatres 
cooperated in showing the movie trailer 
each day of the week.” 

“The local press and radio provided 
country-wide publicity for our pro- 
grams.” 

“The climax of our celebration of 
American Education Week came on Fri- 
day evening, with a community meeting 
in the school auditorium. Representa- 
tives from eight of the community or- 
ganizations — civic clubs, Women’s club, 
Scouts, service clubs, and Board of Edu- 
cation, participated. Each organization 
explained the relationship of the club to 
the community’s welfare.” 


Unique features of American Educa- 
tion Week activities merit attention. The 
following descriptions of unique activ- 
ities may be of value to school leaders 
in planning programs on other occasions: 

“Some two weeks before the 10th of 
November, we had perfected our plans 
for the week, and I am more convinced 
that a high degree of success can come 
from such an observation only when 
planning and careful publicity are given 
well in advance. We advertised with 
posters, through our local paper, and 
more especially by use of a car with a 
public address system on it. As a result 
we had more patrons in attendance than 
ever before. 


“At least one program was given at 
every school in the country during the 
week. On Friday we had a bus parade 
throughout the country. All of our high 
school students from every school partic- 
ipated. Each bus had appropriate post- 
ers and other decorations. We started at 
one end of the county and visited every 
high school in the county. We stopped 
at the county seat and all the students 





had a short program on the steps of the 
courthouse.” 

“We feel that we had a most successful 
week. A special program was conducted 
by The American Legion, one of the co- 
sponsors of this observance, at a chapel 
on November 11. 

The merchants of our town subscribed 
to ten American Education Week mats 
for newspaper service and these were 
carried in our local paper on Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday.” 

“The ten schools of our system held 
on October 18 a school fair with a parade 
of more than 1800 children through the 
county seat. This Parade was witnessed 
by one of the largest crowds the city had 
seen. A local photographer made 16mm 
pictures of the Parade and allowed the 
schools to use the film during American 
Education Week. The students in all 
schools were delighted to see themselves 
in a Parade. Many times as the pictures 
were being shown we heard children say- 
ing — ‘I see me’.” 

“Literature dealing with the phases of 
the week’s program was distributed to 
the members of the various civic clubs 
of our city.” 

“A letter from the Superintendent to 
the patrons was placed in each home in 
the community. In several of the classes 
the home room period, on visitation day, 
was used for a discussion of the Ameri- 
can Education Week topic for that day, 
with students from those rooms respon- 
sible for the discussions. This last was 
probably the most worthwhile activity of 
the week as the students took the matter 
very seriously and made thoughtful con- 
tributions in their discussions.” 

“At our P.T.A. meeting before Amer- 
ican Education Week, I discussed ‘Edu- 
cation on the March.’ We, as a group, 
discussed the News Letter No. 3 sent out 
from the Department of Education.” 
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“Veterans were given special invita- 
tions. Parents and children enjoyed 
hearing the veterans relate interesting 
experiences in other countries.” 

“Early last June I called a luncheon 
meeting of school principals and P.T.A. 
presidents at which time we worked out 
a general plan of action for the observ- 
ance of American Education Week. Spe- 
cial committees were appointed and some 
publicity given to this meeting. With 
this the P.T.A.’s each planned their No- 
vember programs to conform to the gen- 
eral theme for the occasion. All com- 
munity organizations were later called 
on and responded. May I say right here, 
however, that we make use of American 
Education Week as a part of a year- 
round program of public relations and 
do not make it an end in itself. In other 
words, every week is ‘Education Week’ 
in our schools....... 

“In addition to special evening pro- 
grams, each of the elementary schools 
invited the parents of all of their children 
for actual class visitation. This was by 
schedule, with a certain number from 
each grade invited each day in the week. 
The response was most satisfactory as 
these visitors saw regular classroom pro- 
cedure and not a ‘dressed up’ program. 
Refreshments were served at the close of 
the school day to 1421 guests. Every 
Thursday is ‘Visitation Day’ at High 
school. Special invitations are mailed 
out the previous week and some plans 
are made to entertain the visitors who 
usually are glad to accept the invitation. 
They arrive at 12:30 and are conducted 
on a tour of the school plant; from one 
to three they visit the classes in which 
their children are enrolled; at 3:15, they 
assemble in the Home Economics Depart- 
ment for tea with the faculty — especial- 
ly the teachers who have their children. 
Here everyone is free to say what he or 
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she has in mind. School and home re- 
lationships are freely discussed. Parents 
tell us what they think of the school and 
we tell them about their children. We 
have found it a great opportunity to 
break down prejudices (both ways) and 
to solve problems. In the course of the 
school year all mothers have invitations 
to visit and most of them accept. From 
time to time we have luncheon or dinner 
meetings for the fathers. 

“Through our planned ‘Public Rela- 
tions Program’ of which American Edu- 
cation Week is an important part, we 
have been able to maintain a high morale 
in our community.” 

“We tried something different this 
year which we felt received more re- 
sponse than anything heretofore attempt- 
ed. We conducted ‘Night School’ on Fri- 
day, last day of American Education 
Week, which was open house for parents. 
Heretofore, we have held what was called 
Open House during the day, but we very 
seldom had any visitors. This year we 
ran the elementary schools one hour and 
fifteen minutes in the evening from 7:00 
to 8:15 with the actual regular classroom 
procedure that is normally carried on be- 
tween 9:00 and 10:15 in the morning. 
These elementary schools were dismissed 
one hour and fifteen minutes earlier that 
afternoon. Response from the parents 
was excellent. Many of the schools were 
actually crowded. 

“In the Junior and Senior High 
School, we conducted during the evening 
session the regular second and third peri- 
ods of the school day between 7:15 and 
8:45. After the last class in the evening, 
we had a student dance in the Junior and 
Senior High School, sponsored by one of 
the school groups, to which parents were 
also invited. Again the response was 
exceptionally good. 

“We carried on the same program in 
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the colored schools and with unexpected 
cooperation and attendance. We had 
more people there than we normally have 
for Commencement Exercises and were 
delighted at the outcome.” 

Evaluation of the effectiveness of ob- 
servance of American Education Week 
this year offers direction for planning 
for next year. The following are ex- 
cerpts from evaluation made by school 
superintendents: 

“T understand that each school is plan- 
ning a more extensive program for next 
year. We are going to consult with our 
principals soon about it.” 

“I believe that the parents gained a 
better knowledge of how our schools are 
run and they have a better appreciation 
of what our schools are doing for their 
children as a result of the observance of 
American Education Week.” 

“Next year we hope to make more defi- 





nite plans in order that every community 
in our county may have a worthwhile 
program during American Education 
Week.” 

“T feel that the work done was profit- 
able and will probably go a long way in 
familiarizing the people of the commu- 
nity with the conditions and needs of the 
schools and more sympathy and interest 
in the work of the teachers.” 

“May I suggest that in the future we 
might offer a small award to the student 
that writes the best theme on American 
Education Week. In this county we find 
that competitive theme writing creates 
interest among pupils and teachers and 
carries over into the home.” 

“Observance of American Education 
Week in our county has had the effect of 
getting all the people more aroused in 
keeping the schools going as they should 
be than anything that has happened.” 





Pupil- Teacher Relationship 


A LL OF US are acquainted with young 
Bill, resplendent in yellow sports 
shirt, plaid socks and shock of sandy 
hair, who strikes a pose of senile pom- 
pousness to discuss with mild disdain the 
new teacher at Hampshire High. Amid 
the din of noon activities that ebb and 
How through hall and classroom, can be 
heard his adolescent voice trying to gain 
a calm maturity as such phrases as “ex- 
pects a guy to read twenty pages of that 
stuff every night,—yeah, and did ya’ see 
the way Porky gets away with everything 
just by smiling at her,—ya’d think a 
school board would have more sense than 
to hire a dame as fat as that,”’ and count- 
less other bits of exasperated sarcasm 
float down the hall. 


Ray W. NELson 


Newport Jr. High School, 
Newport, Kentucky 


° 
On the other hand we have the five or 


six minute gang-up before each teacher 
meeting, lunch time, etc., when staid and 
dignified Miss Primm, pretty Miss Jones, 
fat Miss Kay, easy come, easy go Mr. 
Smith, mean Mr. Hipplepole and exact- 
ing Mr. Pringle take poor Bill to task. 
At this time one might hear such phrases 
as, ““—never sits still a minute—doesn’t 
seem to be able to get his mind on any- 
thing,—oh, he’s bright, does wonder- 
ful work in my class—well no, if you 
knew his family—poor child never has 
a chance, etc.” 
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The problem in every school is to 
bring Bill and Miss Primm (or Jones or 
Pringle) to a point of common under- 
standing and appreciation, to instill into 
the spirit of the school a feeling of good- 
will between pupil and teacher. A school 
may give an outstanding play, present a 
unique open house in its industrial arts 
department, win every game in basket- 
ball; but if it lacks goodwill between 
pupil and teacher, pupil and pupil, 
teacher and teacher, it has lost the most 
important game of all and failed com- 
pletely in its primary objective. It there 
were arguments concerning who got what 
parts in the play and hard feelings 
against the director, if Johnnies’ coffee 
table was left out of the open house dis- 
play because it wasn’t considered good 
enough to compliment the teacher’s work, 
if the boys on the ball team refused to 
play with Slim because he came from the 
wrong part of town, then whatever the 
final score, the game was lost. 

If we can break down the barrier that 
keeps pupils from realizing that behind 
that cloak of his profession, underneath 
the veneer of stern exactingness, dignity 
and uncompromising air of efficiency, the 
teacher is after all a human being, need- 
ing friendship, desirous of good times 
and fun—the teacher, often a fish out of 
water, in a strange community, looked 
upon as some strange oddity of another 
world—in reality, just another Jim or 
Joe from another little hamlet over the 
hill or beyond the valley.’ 

If we can make teachers realize that 
at the expense of losing some of their ill- 
accepted dignity, their most important 
problem can be solved, simply by prov- 
ing to Bill that they are human beings; 
that they can play tennis, swim, laugh 
and joke, dance, sing in church, help at 
Red Cross or even work Saturdays at the 
corner drug store. Of course it would 
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take work — that is if the effort required 
to be human is work, but as a reward, 
Bill’s estimation of Miss Primm could 
change overnight from the “prissy old 
gal that assigns 20 pages every night” 
to the “swell person that really is a good 
egg, you guys just don’t know her.” 

The teacher or the school must not 
feel, however, that because such emotion- 
al problems exist that they are failing. 
It is when problems exist and we do 
nothing about them, that we fail. 

The teacher must never forget that ed- 
ucation carries with it the responsibility 
for guiding the child emotionally. If 
the schools are to train pupils for life, 
rather than just to see that John and Sue 
and Mary get jobs as clerks and stenog- 
raphers or even teachers; then it must be 
recognized by educators everywhere that 
poor educational handling of a child’s 
emotional problems are directly related 
to problematic emotional constellations 
within the adults who come in contact 
with the child, including the teacher and 
parents. By problematic we mean those 
classroom situations for which extra 
planning is necessary. That the teacher 
himself may be suffering from certain 
emotional constellations reflects in the 
emotional behavior of the child.” In 
order to bring about an ideal pupil- 
teacher relationship, the teacher and ad- 
ministrators must be able to pick out 
and interpret these problematic cases 
that exist in every classroom. 

Numerous examples of such situations 
are to be found in the experience of 
every teacher. A child may begin to day 
dream too much, may become lazy, may 
become disinterested in some one sub- 


1 Richard VanHoose, “Should a Teacher’s Conduct 
Be Different From That of Other People?”, Kentucky 
School Journal, 23 (Feb. 1945), 11-12. 

2 Walter S. Monroe, Editor, Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research. Prepared Under the Auspices of 
the American Educational Research Association, New 


York; MacMillan Co., 1941., Pp. 713-724. 
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ject or develop an undesirable attitude 
toward school work. Another may be 
over ambitious and develop tension in 
test situations or anxieties which limit 
his efficiency. Sometimes a group prob- 
lem may appear in which children show 
hostility toward each other, or one class 
may seem more difficult to control. These 
may seem minor problems to the sea- 
soned veteran of the teaching profession, 
never-the-less they are termed problem- 
atic because new planning must be done 
to change the situation. 

Undesirable traits such as day dream- 
ing, laziness, unnatural hostility, hyper- 
tension, etc., if allowed to breed and 
multiply in the classroom would soon 
rear their ugly heads as problematic 
monsters rather than mere situations. 

In addition the teacher must remember 
that where everything seems to be pro- 
gressing smoothly, there is still need for 
emotional guidance and there are still 
these aforementioned problems that need 
solving. Not until the teacher under- 
stands that a smoothly running class, 
with good discipline and a maximum of 
work accomplished is still not sufficient, 
can we have an ideal pupil-teacher rela- 
tionship. 

Using industrial arts as an example, 
suppose at one extreme we have the shop 
instructor who so dominates his shop 
that no effective work is done because of 
fear. Suppose on the other hand, we 
have a shop instructor who goes out of 
his way to be friends with each student, 
and in accomplishing that, fails to im- 
press them with the importance of get- 
ting any work done. The middle road 
between these two is, of course, the most 
desirable.* 

However, even in the free and easy 


3 Silvius, C. H. “The Pupil-Personnel Shop Organ- 
ization,” Industrial Arts and Vocational Education 
Magazine, 31 (March, 1942), 24A-41A. 

4op. cit., pp. 713-724. 


atmosphere of a general shop, the teacher 
will find, according to Fritz Rede, that 
reprimands, criticisms, and prohibitions 
are included in teaching responsibilities. 
Repeated criticisms leave their mark in 
children’s feelings just as the repeated 
necessity for criticisms causes the teacher 
a certain amount of annoyance. This 
cumulative effect of small dissatisfac- 
tions is important in determining the 
ultimate attitude between teacher and pu- 
pil. So often these small dissatisfac- 
tions work on the emotions of the child 
in such a way that certain effects appear 
on an entirely different plane such as the 
child who is “cocky” or “ touchy”.* 

It is necessary to make friends with 
the children by working with them to 
develop a common basis for understand- 
ing and at the same time to adhere to 
strict rules of discipline, thereby mak- 
ing them realize that even though teacher 
enjoys a good time too, he still means 
business. Just as in the field of athletics, 
it is the coach who plays with the boys 
who makes the deepest impression on the 
sensitive negative of personality; so it is 
in any teaching field. The industrial 
arts instructor who does not mind soiling 
his clothes and hands in an effort to 
make a really practical demonstration by 
actually turning out some product will 
win admiration, confidence, and friend- 
ship. After friendship is won, the prob- 
lem is solved. 

Sometime ago there appeared in Warp 
Publishing Co.’s little booklet, “Treas- 
ured Verses” a poem that very effectively 
sums up the ways in which a real teacher 
might bring about that ideal relationship 
between himself and his pupil. If every 
teacher would follow the criteria set up 
in this poem, there would be no problem- 
atic pupils and the ideal relationship 
between pupil and teacher would be ob- 
tained. The poem is as follows: 
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THE TEACHER’S “IF” 


If you can take your dreams into the 
classroom, 

And always make them part of each 
day’s work; 

If you can face the countless petty prob- 
lems, 

Nor turn from them, nor ever try to 
shirk; 

If you can live so that the child you 
work with 

Deep in his heart knows you to be a man; 

If you can take “I can’t” from out his 
language 

And put in place a vigorous “I can”; 

If you can take love with you to the 
classroom, 

And yet on firmness never shut the door; 

If you can teach a child the love of na- 
ture, 

So that he helps himself to all her store; 

If you can teach him life is what we make 
it, 

That he himself can be his only bar; 

If you can tell ‘him something of the 
heavens, 

Or something of the wonder of a star; 

If you, with simple bits of truth and 
honor, 

His better self occasionally reach, 

And yet not overdo nor have him dub you 

As one who is inclined to ever preach; 

If you impart to him a bit of liking 

For all the wondrous things he finds in 
print, 

Yet have him understand that to be 
happy, 

Play, exercise, fresh air he must not 
stint; 

If you can give of all the best that’s in 
you, 

And in the giving always happy be; 

If you can find the good that’s hidden 
somewhere 
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Deep in the heart of every child you see; 

If you can do these things and all the 
others 

That teachers everywhere do every day— 

You’re in the work that you were surely 
meant for. 


Take hold of it! 
and stay. 


Know it’s your place 


—Treasured Verses, Warp Pub. Co. 





In July, we received from one county 
a pledged list of one hundred teachers. 
The list was not alphabetized. Plates 
were made for mailing the Journal to 
the new teachers on this list. In Novem- 
ber, we received a new list from the same 
county with twenty-five additional names, 
all scattered through the list of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five, and again not al- 
phabetized. To search out the names 
that had to be dropped from the first list 
and the new names for which plates had 
to be made for the second list required 
hours of time. What kind of business 
is that! 








IT'S BRAND NEW! 3 ! 
st completed is a new, 
unusually efficient MUSIC WORK- 


BOOK, for Grade Four. To see 
4t is to know its educational va- 
Iue! It 18 the newest of the 


more than 250 titles gyre on 
workbooks, many of whic your 
elementary and high school texts. 


Write now for your 30-day 
free examination copy. Also re- 
quest your free catalog of the 

other Harlow workbooks tai- 

r made to your clase needs! 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORP. ° 
Oklahoma City 2, Okla. - 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 









John W. Brooker, Director 


Do We Need a New State Constitution? 


M*" QUESTIONS will face the voters 
4 of Kentucky at the general election 
on November 4th of this year. We will 
select our state officials for the next four 
years. We will choose half the state 
senators and all the members of the 
House of Representatives for the 1948 
General Assembly. We will decide 
whether or not a convention is to be 
called for the purpose of drafting a new 
state constitution. This latter question 
is of paramount importance to the future 
of public education in Kentucky. Let 
us be sure it is not overlooked in the 
excitement which always attends the elec- 
tion of state officials. 


In what way does the present state 
constitution hamper educational progress 
in Kentucky? Do we really need a new 
constitution? How do we go about se- 
curing a new constitution? These ques- 
tions are frequently asked. It will be 
my purpose in this article to attempt to 
answer these questions briefly. 

The present constitution is obsolete. It 
was written in 1890-91 and contains 
many detailed provisions based’ upon 
conditions existing at that time. It is 
difficult to change. The manner in which 
it may be amended as set out in the con- 
stitution itself, makes it next to impos- 
sible to revise it to keep pace with mod- 


ern developments. It limits the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of our state 
government and freezes our opportunity 
for growth at the 1890 level. In general, 
it hinders the progress of the state of 
Kentucky and certainly anything that 
hampers the development of the state as 
a whole, retards educational progress. 

There are also several sections of the 
constitution which specifically handicap 
public education. Many of these pro- 
visions do not really belong in a consti- 
tution at all but should be matters of 
legislation. 

Sec. 91 provides that the Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction shall be 
elected by the people every four years 
and further that he shall not succeed 
himself in office. ‘This provision has the 
practical effect of putting the chief state 
school officer into politics. It also re- 
duces the efficiency of our school pro- 
gram which can be maintained only by 
continuity of school policy. 

Sections 157 and 158 limit the indebt- 
edness which may be incurred by a 
school district to 2% of the assessed 
value of its property and requires that 
such indebtedness be approved by a two- 
thirds majority of votes cast at an 
election called for the purpose. This 
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provision greatly handicaps boards of 
education in their attempt to provide ade- 
quate school buildings and physical fa- 
cilities for the children of the state. 

Sec. 186 requires at least 90% of the 
state school fund to be distributed on a 
per capita or census pupil basis. This 
provision prevents the state Legislature 
from making appropriations to local dis- 
tricts to help finance such services as 
transportation and special education. 
Furthermore, it makes it impossible for 
the state to consider enrollment and at- 
tendance as factors in the allocation and 
distribution of school funds. 


Sec. 246 limits the salary of all pub- 


lic officials, except the governor, to 
$5000 annually. This provision often 
prevents the state from attracting and 
retaining outstanding school people and 
has led to the statement that “One of 
Kentucky’s chief exports is the brains 
she has trained.” 

Other specific constitutional restric- 
tions which hamper educational progress 
could be cited but these are sufficient to 
show the imperative need of a modern 
state constitution. The first step in this 
direction was taken by the Kentucky 
General Assembly in 1944 and 1946 
when the question was ordered submitted 
to a vote of the people on November 4 
of this year. The next step is up to the 
citizens of the state. If the question is 
passed by a majority, and if the total 
number of votes cast for the calling of 
the constitutional convention is equal to 
one-fourth of the number of qualified 
voters who voted at the last preceding 
general election, the 1948 Legislature 
must pass an act calling a convention to 
draft a new state constitution. Delegates 
to such a convention would be elected at 
the next general state election after the 
passage of the act calling the convention. 
The delegates would then meet within 


Nineteen 


January, 


Forty-seven 


90 days thereafter at Frankfort and con- 
tinue in session until their work is com- 
pleted. Thus, under most favorable 
conditions, it would be a matter of sev- 
eral years before a new State Constitu- 
tion can become a reality. 

Since a modern state constitution is 
so essential to Kentucky’s educational 
progress and development, the Kentucky 
Education Association and many of the 
district education associations are on rec- 
ord urging the citizens of the state to vote 
on November 4th for the calling of a 
constitutional convention. Between now 
and November 4th this entire question 
should be the topic for discussion at fac- 
ulty meetings and mass meetings of lay- 
men in every school district in Kentucky. 





Test Yourself 
(Turn to page 28 for answers) 
QUESTIONS 


1. Under what conditions may children be- 
low 16 years of age obtain work permits? 

2. What is the long range goal of the 
K.E.A.? 

3. What is the average length of the school 
term in Kentucky? 

4, What is the average length of the school 

term in Continental U. S.? 

What is the average amount spent per 

year for the education of each child at- 

tending school in Kentucky? 

6. What is the average amount spent per 
year for the education of each child at- 
tending school in Continental U. S.? 

7. What is the average annual salary of all 
Kentucky public school teachers? 

8. What is the average annual salary of all 
public school teachers in Continenta 
U. S.? 

9. How many white public school teachers 
are there in Kentucky? 

10. How many members has the K.E.A.? 

11. Who is president of the K.E.A.? 

12. When will the K.E.A. Convention be held 
this year? 
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é Oz OF THE most worth while activi- 
# ties initiated by the National 
; Audubon Society is the annual Christmas 
Bird Census. It is taken in December 
: during Christmas week. Over 400 bird 


: counts are published in the supplement 
H to Audubon Magazine (formerly Bird 
Lore). Nearly as many more are pub- 
| lished in local and state bird magazines. 
* The Kentucky Ornithological Society 
has been sponsoring local bird counts 
for twenty-one years and has tabulated 


these counts in the Kentucky Warbler, a — 


quarterly journal devoted to the study of 

3 bird life in Kentucky. During this time 

: about 200 counts have been made of win- 
tering birds from the Purchase to the 
Cumberland Plateau and from the Penny- 
rile to the Bluegrass. 


To meet the requirements of the 
Audubon Society, the count must be tak- 
en within a 15 mile radius during a sin- 
gle day beginning as early in the morn- 
ing as possible and continuing until the 
evening shadows render further search 
useless. Even then owls may be heard 
after dark. Both species and individuals 

‘ are counted. Although the search for 
rareties intrigues most observers, the 
numbers of common birds are frequently 
of more real value. 


Observers working alone or in pairs 
formerly did most of the reporting. In 
recent years it has been found more ef- 
ficient for several workers (students and 
a teacher for example) to cooperate. 
Each sub-group is assigned an area to 
work thoroughly. If possible one or 
more reconnaissances should be under- 
taken in advance in order to discover the 
most favorable spots where birds are 
wintering. Such habitats as grassy 


. Christmas Bird Counts in Kentucky 


Harvey B. Lovett, 
Biology Department, University of Louisville 


meadows, old cornfields, brushy pas- 
tures, dense forests, creek bottoms and 
bodies of water all have different kinds 
of birds. Many species settle down for 
the winter in favorable spots where food 
and cover are plentiful. By discovering 
these locations in advance one can in- 
crease the number of birds found per 
mile and per hour. 

Other data required in the reports in- 
clude the temperature, the wind velocity 
(estimated), the number of miles hiked 
and the number of hours spent by each 
party in the field. 

This pooling of efforts by several 
ornithologists has resulted in a more 
representative sample. Along the Gulf 
Coast, in Florida, in California and even 
as far north as New Jersey over 100 
species have been reported, and thou- 
sands or even tens of thousands of indi- 
viduals. In Kentucky the average num- 
ber of species reported is between 40 and 
50 but the top figure is 68 from Anchor- 
age. The most consistent series of cen- 
suses have been taken at Bowling Green 
by members of the faculty and students 
at Western State Teachers College. In 
the last ten years the Louisville group 
has obtained an unusually fine series of 
counts because of the participation of a 
large number of teachers, students and 
amateur ornithologists. 


The average unobservant person is 
greatly surprised at the large number of 
wintering birds. Even on a cold, bleak 
day in late December with snow on the 
ground, ice in the streams and the ther- 
mometer hovering several degrees below 
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freezing, birds are abundant in the right 
places. When light is bad, identification 
of the more shy and dull colored species 
is aided by a knowledge of their habits. 
Some, such as the song sparrow, and the 
Carolina wren, sing, whereas others, such 
as the towhee, golden-crowned kinglet, 
cardinal, and red-bellied woodpecker, 
have such characteristic call notes that 
even amateurs can readily recognize 
them. A knowledge of characteristic 
movements or activities is a further aid 


to identification. The white-breasted nut- 
hatch creeps down tree trunks, the brown 
creeper goes up. The phoebe and the 
palm warbler constantly wag their tails; 
grebes and loons dive when frightened 
but ducks fly. The wings of the golden- 
eye duck make a whistling noise as do 
those of the mourning dove; the bobwhite 
and ruffed grouse have an explosive, 
noisy flight; the towhee and fox sparrow 
scratch like a hen; and the downy wood- 
pecker pecks lightly as compared with 








TABLE I. SPECIES RECORDED EVERY YEAR 


Years Greatest Average 

Species Observed Number Total Per Year 
I i cspcdoiccnssantcoccenatoaa 1,565 23,000 108,264. 1,083 
ee eee 60 . 629 2,435 244 
ae tet 84 485 2,194 219 
4. English sparrow .....................- 82 458 2,126 212 
ee ee 73 422 1,829 182 
| ER eee ee 46 95 687 69 
Pe I i soiicccvsesccssecesosnde- 2 345 682 68 
8. Carolina chickadee .................. 7 88 551 55 
9. Teese sparrow .......................... 3 146 522 52 
10. Song heigl 1S 113 510 51 
| 8 a eer 11 73 393 39 
i 2 67 261 26 
eee 5 33 222 22 
a 10 38 213 21 
15. Downy woodpecker ................ 12 48 188 19 
aera s 3 25 123 12 
17. Carolina wren .........................- 2 29 119 12 
18. Red-bellied woodpecker .......... 3 22 108 1] 
19. White-breasted nuthatch .......... 1 16 82 8 
20. Brown creeper ...................-.-.- 1 21 64 6 
21. Kingfisher ... earn 1 1] 43 4 
22. Red-shouldered hawk 1 6 28 3 








An examination of Table I shows that two introduced species — the European 
starling and the English sparrow — occupy places | and 4 respectively. Introduced 
species seem more hardy and are able to reproduce more rapidly than native species. 
Second place is occupied by one of our larger, less desirable birds, the crow. Such 
attractive and desirable species as the cardinal, towhee, mockingbird, goldfinch, and 


kingfisher occur well up in this table. 
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the powerful noisy drumming of. the 
hairy woodpecker. A knowledge of a 
bird’s habitat helps tremendously. The 
horned lark feeds in barren, open fields, 
the tree sparrow in old sedge-filled fields, 
the white-throated sparrow under bushes 
or briers, the swamp sparrow around 
swamps, the snipe in soft mud in open 
country, and the woodcock in damp 
woods. All these clues taken together — 
song, calls, activities and habitats — 
often give satisfactory identification (for 
common birds, at least) when the light 
is so poor that exact markings and colors 
cannot be seen. 

Now let us examine the records ac- 
cumulated by the Beckham Chapter of 
the Kentucky Ornithological Society in 
Jefferson County during the last ten 
years. To date 91 species have been re- 
corded and there are still several winter 
species which have not been seen on the 
counts. One of the most important aims 
of any Christmas bird count is to deter- 
mine the abundance of common species. 


The 22 varieties of birds in Table I 
have appeared in all 10 counts. 





In Table II the first three places are 
occupied by some of our larger game 
birds, the black duck, the mallard and 
the lesser scaup duck. Large flocks of 
these are often counted on the Ohio 
River. The mourning dove is also a fairly 
Tegular winter resident occurring in large 
flocks all winter in old corn fiields. Sev- 
eral species of hawks and one kind of 
owl, the barred owl, are recorded with 
fair frequency but in limited numbers. 
Many beginning bird students are sur- 
prised at the presence of such birds as 
the meadowlark, bluebird, and robin on 
winter lists. In Kentucky the robin can 
hardly be considered a harbinger of 
spring since in sheltered spots where food 


is abundant it remains in considerable 
numbers all winter. 


Of the less common birds 5 species 
have been recorded four times during 
the 10 year period. The total number 
is recorded in parenthesis. They are.as 
follows: duck hawk (5), ruddy duck 
(14), American Merganser (169), black 
vulture (13), horned lark (216). 

Then we have five species which have 
been listed only 3 times: common loon 
(7), hooded merganser (17), screech 
owl (3), bronzed grackle (52), bob- 
white (19). 

A larger group of still rarer species 
have been recorded only twice. They 
are: pied-billed grebe (3), canvasback 
duck (12), bufflehead duck (5), white- 
winged scoter (2), coot (9), cowbird 
(6), redwing (74), red-breasted nuthatch 
(5), myrtle warbler (4). 

Finally, there are 19 species of birds 
which have been discovered only once 
on the Christmas census in the 10 year 
period. These rarities are: great blue 
heron (1 in 1944), red-headed duck (3 
in 1938), pintail (3 in 1940), ring- 
necked duck (4 in 1945), baldpate (1 
in 1944), red-breasted merganser (2 in 


1945), goshawk (2 in 1943), pigeon - 


hawk (1 in 1941), turkey vulture (1 in 
1945), bald eagle (1 in 1942), short- 
eared owl (1 in 1945), woodcock (1 in 
1941), Wilson’s snipe (1 in 1939), 
ruby-crowned kinglet (3 in 1939), white- 
winged crossbill (5 in 1937), chipping 
sparrow (3 in 1944), Lincoln Sparrow 
(4 in 1944), hermit thrush (3 in 1937), 
and rusty blackbird (1 in 1945). 

A species reported for the first time 
merits special attention. The observer 
is asked to give all the circumstances and 
he is required to have seen the bird with 
great clearness and to be able to demon- 
strate with certainty that the identifica- 
tion is correct. In the present list many 
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are well recognized winter residents 
which are sufficiently rare that they may 
be overlooked on a census covering as 
it does only a single day. This applies 
to the turkey vulture, bald eagle, short- 
eared owl, hermit thrush, great blue 
heron and the rusty blackbird. Several 
of the other birds are transients regularly 
recorded in the spring and fall, but 
when weather and food supply permit 
may remain as late as the last week in 
December. Such kinds are the ring- 
necked duck, baldpate, red-breasted mer- 


ganser, Wilson’s snipe, woodcock, ruby- 
crowned kinglet, and chipping sparrow. 
Occasionally a very rare bird will be 
present in an area at Christmas time. 
This occurred in 1937 when a flock of 
five white-winged crossbills were discov- 
ered by Mabel Slack in Cave Hill Ceme- 
tery. They were studied over a period 
of several weeks by leading ornitholo- 
gists of Kentucky and neighboring states. 
This is still the only record for this rare 
northern bird for the whole state of Ken- 
tucky. 








TABLE II. SPECIES RECORDED AT LEAST 5 OUT OF 10 YEARS 
Least Greatest 

Species Number Number Total Average 
SATE 7 Te 8 1,676 2,345 235 
ah ain estan 8 533 979 98 
Ce OTN Oe 8 280 697 70 
SE een ee 8 43 207 21 
eee eee 9 35 195 20 
White-throat sparrow ...................... 9 57 162 16 
White-crowned sparrow .................. 8 47 156 16 
Rc tind asa tentcticaae: 8 52 129 13 
MI II esis cdcssscssesinss 9 30 120 12 
empeNNed Gull .........-...2-.-20.2.0-0-. 8 91 115 12 
Mourning Gove ............................: 9 66 109 11 
Comoe WORWENE ...............4..-00......4. 5 40 84 8 
a lectins 5 yo 38 6 
Red-headed woodpecker ................ 7 32 45 5 
Golden-crowned kinglet .................. 7 12 37 4 
Hairy woodpecker .........................- 9 7 34 + 
NE Ron er OEE 15 29 3 
American golden-eye ...................... 5 7 25 3 
MII ic ieccncch carton en deersseccays 5 11 21 2 
ae eee 5 9 19 2 
Migrant shrike ...... See eR reer Teer 7 5 17 17 
ME WO ask soc inicesassincrccnees 6 6 12 12 
RII: issitsiesisnscsictitsaatiniacnnniieics 6 6 12 1.2 
TTT TED 5 6 11 1.1 
eee 5 3 10 1.0 
Red-tatled hawk .................-.......... 5 3 9 0.9 
I cia ric cincnscctilonica Chaitin S 2 7 0.7 
EERSTE ener rr 5 1 5 0.5 
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Are there other birds, yet unlisted 
which may eventually be added to the 
already large list? The answer is posi- 
tively yes! These include species found 
at other times during the winter in the 
Louisville area as well as those varieties 
found at other places in the state in the 
winter. Some of these are: Canada goose, 
horned grebe, great horned owl, rough- 
legged hawk, ruffed grouse, pileated 
woodpecker, Bewick’s Wren, pine siskin, 
pipit, palm warbler, brown thrasher, and 
phoebe. 

In conclusion let us consider the pur- 


pose and uses of the Christmas bird 
counts. A cross section of winter bird 


life is furnished not only for our own 


state but by the whole nation. The general 
distribution of wintering species as well 
as variations in range from year to year 
can be determined. Fluctuations in 
abundance over a period of years can be 
detected. The effect on distribution of 
unusually warm or cold weather in the 
fall can be traced. It is even possible 
to estimate the total population of each 
species for the whole United States and 
thus the total winter bird population for 
the country. 


As more and more counts are pub- 
lished for a wider variety of localities, 
these problems can be determined with 
greater certainty. As biology teachers 
in our high schools and colleges train 
their more alert and _conservation- 
minded students in the techniques of bird 
counting, we shall be able to fill the gaps 
in our knowledge. For the last four years 
the Junior Academy of Science Clubs 
under the sponsorship of the Kentucky 
Ornithological Society has begun this 
valuable type of nature study. As the 


‘ sponsors of the many science clubs be- 


come more expert and take a greater in- 
terest in field observation in addition to 
the usual laboratory work, this activity 
will be of more value. Every biology 
teacher in Kentucky who knows at least 
the common winter birds is urged to or- 
ganize a bird hike in late December or in 
early January. Take along field guides 
to the birds and borrow all the field 
glasses and binoculars you can and stay 
in the field all day, or as many hours as 
can be spared. 


Send the lists of birds with all possible 
data either to Dr. Anna Schnieb, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, or to 
Dr. Gordon Wilson, Western State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green. 





ANSWERS TO “TEST YOURSELF” ON PAGE 23 


1. Sec. 339.020 K.R.S. provides that local 
school authorities may issue a work per- 
mit to a child 15 years of age who has 
completed the 7th grade or to a child 14 
years of age who has completed the 8th 
grade. 


2. To secure for every Kentucky child an 
educational opportunity at least equal to 
that afforded the average child in the 
United States. 


162.5 days per year, in 1944-45. 
175.5 days per year, in 1942-43. 
$77 in 1944-45. 

$105 in 1942-43. 

$1202 in 1944-45. 

$1599 in 1942-43. 


Approximately 16,375, including prin- 

cipals and supervisors, in 1944-45. 

10. 16,917, in 1945-46. 

11. Adron Doran, Principal, Wingo School, 
Wingo, Ky. 

12. On April 16, 17 and 18, 1947, in Louis- 

ville, Ky. 


Tre Pre 
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Reading The Kentucky School Journal 


HEARD A LADY remark the other day 
I —‘Oh! I just can’t wait until my 
magazine (a certain popular magazine) 
arrives each month.” As I heard this 
statement, I thought to myself—I wonder 
if the teachers look forward each month 
for their copy of The Kentucky School 
Journal. We should! 

The Kentucky School Journal is more 
important than just an ordinary maga- 
zine to be picked up at a near by news 
stand. It is a magazine printed for pro- 
fessional people; its chief aim is for 
better education in our own state. Why 
don’t “Our Readers” look forward to 
The Kentucky School Journal? Ive 
been pondering over this question for 
quite a while; recently, I have made a 
survey among some teachers, asking 
them to state reasons why they do not 
read it, or to state how they think it 
could be improved. 

Suggestions Given by Grade and High 
School Teachers 

1. We need more usable material 

which can be applied and used in 

the classroom. 
. The articles generalize too much. 


3. Would like more pictures (visual 
aids). 

4. More articles to interest grade 
teachers. 

5. Some real experiences of teaching; 
i.e., how I. cured Johnny of steal- 
ing; how I encouraged Willie from 
being a delinquent, etc. 

6. Too many articles not interesting 
enough to make the teacher want 
to read. 

7. Tell us how to teach in order to 
be better teachers. 


No 


January, Nineteen 


Forty-seven 


Mrs. Mary FRANK LESTER 


Princeton City Schools, 
Princeton, Kentucky 


8. Would like it if a unit of work or 

useful ideas would be printed. 

9. We are busy people; the Journal 

is too dry. 
10. More topics of Timely Interest. 
11. New ideas and information which 
teachers need so much. 
12. More examples and illustrations. 

I also asked the teachers the articles 
they had recently read in the Journal 
and especially liked. 

Some of the Articles the Teachers Liked 

1. The Lowly First—Gwen Taylor. 

2. Junior Red Cross in Kentucky 

Schools—Jane Griswold. 
3. Do You Look Like a School 
Teacher?—Harriet S. Zucker. 

4. Principles Underlying the Success- 

ful Use of Visual Aid—W. G. 

Kirtley. 

. Psychologize Your Teaching—Dr. 

Ronnie D. Judd. 

. Teaching is the Heart’s Affair— 
Mrs. Beatrice Haight. 
Parent-Teacher Problem — Mrs. 
Esther L. Runyan. 
8. He Taught Children—E. E. Stone- 
cipher. 
Note: This survey was made among 
county (rural) teachers as well as 
among city school teachers. 

Teachers are busy people (note one 
of the suggestions states “busy teach- 
er’); they do not have as much time for 
reading as some people; they read at odd 
moments and during the little leisure 
time they have. Naturally teachers pre- 
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fer reading material which can be read 
rapidly and with a maximum of under- 
standing; also material which can be car- 
ried over into everyday life experiences. 
We need material in the Journal that is 
interesting, easily read and not too long 
to lose interest. 

I believe more teachers should be en- 
couraged to write, especially grade and 
high school teachers. The Kentucky 
School Journal is their “Own Journal; 
they should feel a part of it. Teachers 
are always interested to hear experi- 
ences of other teachers, and they should 
be willing to send in their experiences 
or ideas which might be of some help 
to their fellow teachers. 


I believe the improvement of school 
and teachers will be stimulated chiefly 
through the state educational journals. 
Each copy of the Journal should contain 
such important material that each time 
it is read by the teacher, the teacher can 
say—‘I’ve read something that will help 
me be a better and more understanding 
teacher in my classroom.” 

Suppose we let our “Kentucky School 
Journal be the magazine which we, too, 
will look forward to receiving each 
month. What do you say? Teachers, 
start reading your Journal now! It is 
improving! Please don’t judge it by a 
copy you “once read” and did not en- 
joy. Read it! 





Teacher Training Laboratory 


> CHILDREN LEARN BETTER in sur- 
roundings that are inviting and at- 
tractive, teachers should be more easily 
trained in classrooms that are equipped 
with materials and facilities that are con- 
ducive to good teaching. A good many 
rooms in which teachers are trained 
(lectured to) are drab in appearance and 
often wholly lacking of the things which 
the teacher is to teach. 
Pikeville College Teacher Training 
. Laboratory offers the prospective teacher 
an opportunity to examine materials, to 
plan programs of teaching and to pre- 
pare the things she is to use in real situa- 
tions. There is also the well equipped 
and up-to-date Training School for ob- 
servations and practice teaching. 
The Teacher Training Laboratory 
came into existence in the following man- 
ner:. 


A room for this purpose was decided 


Cari HaTCHER 
Supervisor Pike County Schools 


upon. Special topics to be considered 
were chosen and the experiment was be- 
gun. 

1. GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 

First, the room was painted. Miss 
Katherine Rigby, Art Instructor and Mrs. 
Sally Kimbler, County Health Coordina- 
tor, assisted in the selection of the proper 
colors and blends in order to give light, 
soft effects—peach for the ceiling, light 
green for the walls with appropriate 
shade of brown for a base under the 
windows and blackboards. 

The problem of seasonal decorations 
was turned over to the art classes. Bor- 
ders above the blackboards were pattern- 
ed to reflect the industrial activities of 
the county. Subjects to be taught in the 
rural schools, nutrition, health, safety, 
conservation, etc., were centers of in- 
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terest in the art classes and many posters 
were produced and displayed. A prac- 
tical and spacious bulletin board was set 
up for announcements and current news 
items. 

2. CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 

A bulletin called The Teacher’s Man- 
ual, prepared in the office of C. H. Far- 
ley, County Superintendent, and contain- 
ing a character education program, The 
Knighthood of Youth, was placed before 
the teachers and an explanation of the 
program was made. 

3. READING 

Reading readiness tests were ex- 
amined. Activities that tend to give the 
child an experience background were 
studied and discussed at length. A wide 
assortment of readiness booklets were 
placed before the teachers in order to be 
able to choose the best and most up-to- 
date ones for use in the rural schools. 
Good books on reading readiness were 
mentioned for outside reading. Many 
class periods were devoted to detailed 
studies of the various phases of the read- 
ing readiness program. 

Experience charts were prepared as 
guides to follow in working with the be- 
ginners during the first weeks of school. 

Guide books for teaching reading in 
the first three grades have been made 
available to every teacher in_ those 
grades. Reading readiness tests, also 
furnished by Row, Peterson Co., have 
been used extensively in the first three 
grades this term. 

Lesson plans in elementary reading 
were made. In the practice teaching 
periods in the Training School, these 
plans were applied to real teaching situa- 
tions. Subjects other than reading were 
also treated in this manner. 


A library corner was arranged. Suit- 


able books were placed on shelves and 
the corner made as attractive as possible, 
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using futniture painted in bright colors. 
In the County library plan, each teacher 
is permitted to check out 25 books per 
month. The details of this system were 
explained. 


4. HEALTH 


A health corner was arranged and 
equipped by Mrs. Sally Kimbler, County 
Health Coordinator. This consisted of 
a container for drinking glasses, coat 
rack, lunch shelves, covered water cooler, 
equipment for the purification of drink- 
ing water, handwashing facilities, etc. 
Nutrition was stressed as one of the basic 
health requirements. Posters and charts 
were constructed to emphasize proper 
foods and good health activities in gen- 
eral. Lunch rooms, how they are financed 
and operated, were explained. The in- 
fluence of the teacher in the immuniza- 
tion work was made clear. Outside 
agencies that can be called upon to give 








FOR READING TEACHERS 


the new 
Johnson Intermediate Readers 


TRAILS BECKON BRAVE AND GLAD 
(Book IV) (Book V) 


THE WORLD IS WIDE 
(Book VI) . 


—_—~_~S 


Outstanding Preparation— 
authors experienced in the school field 





Careful Organization— 


thorough analysis of state courses of study 
determined centers of interest 





Attractive Illustration— 


illustrated in both color and black and 
white by artists who understand children 


a" * 


We invite you to write for your copy of 
our folder on these distinguished readers. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY, — Richmond, Va. 
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assistance in the over-all health program 
were listed. 

5. VOCABULARY 

It is being recognized more and more 
that a child cannot make the expected 
progress in school until an adequate 
vocabulary has been developed. Many 
teachers report this to be one of their 
major problems. 

Quite a bit of attention was given to 
this phase of the teacher training pro- 
gram. Ways of attacking new words, 
context clues, prefixes and_ suffixes, 
Dolch’s basal word list, formal and infor- 
mal vocabulary tests, ways of building 
word mastery in the respective subject- 
matter fields were considered. Word, 
phrase and sentence strips based upon 
the State adopted reading series were 
shown. One hundred and forty boxes 
of this equipment are now in use and 
were obtained since the Laboratory ex- 
periment began. 

6. SEATWORK 

Next to the problem of vocabulary de- 
ficiency, perhaps that of appropriate 
seatwork is the most troublesome. Suit- 
able equipment for the construction of 
hectographs was brought in and a num- 
ber of duplicators were made. Master 
copies on many  subjects—reading, 
arithmetic, language, and art booklets 
for seasonal decorations were available. 
Hectograph paper was secured and the 
teachers went to work learning to pre- 
pare the things they would find so many 
uses for when they found themselves in 
charge of seven or eight grades in a 
crowded one room school. 

The companion books that accompany 
the Alice and Jerry series were ex- 
plained. Seven_or eight thousand copies 
of these are now being used throughout 
the County. The teachers appear to be 
practically unanimous in their reactions 
as to the good they get from the proper 





use of appropriate seatwork materials. 


7. ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

The rural school provides a natural 
laboratory for elementary science and 
nature study. Miss Mary I. Spillman, 
Head of the Biology Department, gave 
valuable suggestions in this field. A 
special place was arranged for the sci- 
ence and nature study displays. Field 
trips supplied interesting collections of 
butterflies, bugs, flowers, leaves, rocks, 
etc. Attention was called to the possi- 
bilities here in getting children interested 
in reading science materials in the li- 
brary corner. 

OTHER TOPICS 

Instruction was given in keeping 
records and making reports. Census 
lists, enrollment cards, transfer and ab- 
sence report forms and record books 
were studied. 

The value of review exercises at the 
beginning of the term, and many of the 
problems encountered at the close of the 
year as to promotions were carefully 
considered. 

EVALUATION 

Perhaps the surest indication that our 
teachers are profiting from the labora- 
tory training plan is the fact that the 
Critic Teachers in the Training School 
comment on how much better the pros- 
pective teachers are doing in their prac- 
tice teaching. They seem to understand 
more of what it is all about. 

Mr. Leroy Dorsey, Head of the Edu- 
cation Department and Mr. Rediford 
Damron, Instructor, the ones in charge 
of the experiment, take their classes on 
certain occasions and go into the rural 
schools to observe the work in action. 
The carry over is such that we are very 
anxious to continue the experiment in the 
present school year and add to the equip- 
ment and facilities and plans that are 
being used in the program. 
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On-The-Job Training For 
Returning Veterans 


M ILLIONS OF VETERANS have returned 
to their homes to look for jobs. 
Many have lost their pre-war skills and 
are in need of retraining in order that 
they may attain the position they might 
have reasonably expected had the war not 
interfered. Others have no pre-war em- 
ployment experience and must learn a 
trade or vocation. Most have had a war 
experience void of relations of their 
civilian aspirations. 

Provisions of Public Law 16 passed 
by the 78th Congress, commonly known 
as the G. I. Bill of Rights, provide that 
veterans having more than ninety days 
service after September 16, 1940, ex- 
cluding training service comprehended 
by the Navy College and the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Programs, are entitled 
to job training for one year plus a period 
equal to the period of such service. This 
applies regardless of the age of the veter- 
an, and benefits received under this pro- 
gram will not be deducted from any 
bonus or pension allowance to which the 
veteran may become entitled. 

On-the-Job Training is distinguished 
from scholastic training in recognized ed- 
ucational institutions and from appren- 
ticeship training long practiced in estab- 
lished trades. On-the-Job Training con- 
templates that a trainee will have the op- 
portunity to learn the requisites of the 
job to which he aspires by doing it under 
supervision, by performing related ac- 
tivities, by having the opportunity to ac- 
quire essential knowledge from litera- 
ture, by observing and by practicing. 
This may be supplemented by related 
training in high school or adult educa- 
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tional facilities. On-the-Job Training 
constitutes a charted course to job objec- 
tive. 

On-the-Job trainees are entitled to the 
same subsistence allowance as veteran 
students at established educational in- 
stitutions or apprentices. Allowance to 
the veteran varies with dependency status 
upward from $65.00 monthly. In addi- 
tion, payment for tools and equipment, 
incident to On-the-Job Training, is al- 
lowed the employer subject to the limita- 
tion of $500.00 annually per veteran. 
Any amount paid the trainee by the em- 
ployer is not deducted from the veterans 
subsistence allowance, provided the total 
amount of the compensation plus the sub- 
sistence does not exceed either the salary 
of the job objective for which the veteran 
is being trained, or $200 monthly for 
veteran with dependents and $175 month- 
ly for veteran without dependents. An 
example of the first limitation follows: 

The employer’s contract provides pay- 
ing the veteran $75.00 a month for a 
period of one year, at the conclusion of 
which it is anticipated the veteran will 
be able to assume a regular job with the 
employer at $150.00 per month, a veter- 
an without dependents would be entitled 
to his full $65.00 allowance. However, 
a married veteran entitled to subsistence 
of $90.00 per month would receive only 
$75.00 of this amount. This is provided 
so that a veteran may not receive as a 
total more than other persons regularly 
employed in identical jobs. 

The law provides that in order to be 
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entitled to subsistence allowances, veter- 
ans may be engaged only by establish- 
ments approved for such training by a 
designated state agency. The Adminis- 
trator of Veterans Affairs has requested 
the Governors of the several states to 
designate an agency to perform this ap- 
proval function. In Kentucky, the State 
Department of Education has been so 
designated, and the work incident to ap- 
proval has been vested in the Division of 
Vocational Education. Comparable ar- 
rangements have been made in other 
states. In most states, the agency so des- 
ignated has encountered little difficulty 
in approving educational institutions in 
which attending veterans may receive 
subsistence allowances. In most states, 
however, the approval of business and 
industrial establishments for On-the-Job 
Training has lagged. This is true in 
Kentucky because personnel for inspec- 
tion and approval of business enterprises 
contemplating offering training pro- 
grams has not been available." The de- 
mand of returning veterans for On-the- 
Job Training opportunities far exceed the 
places available in approved establish- 
ments. 


On-the-Job Training may encompass 
the whole scope of business, industrial 
and agricultural activities. The most 
often quoted example involves mechanics 
in a garage. Veterans mechanically in- 
clined, who probably had experience in 
driving a truck or operating a tank and 
who have mechanical aptitudes, may be 
taken into a garage, taught the use of 
tools and equipment; have explained to 
them the fundamental differences in the 
commoner types of automobile engines; 
read some on mechanics and electricity, 
and develop into capable mechanics in a 
relatively short time. This is obvious. 


1Such situation may have improved somewhat since this was 
originally written in February, 1945. 
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Many other applications of On-the-Job 
Training which provide immediate em- 
ployment and learning opportunities are 


equally obvious. A more obscure ex- 
ample might be sighted in the case of a 
small-town bank which needs a combina- 
tion bookkeeper and teller. No one is 
immediately available who knows the ac- 
counting system and machines involved, 
and the bank feels that it was unable to 
pay a living wage to anyone during the 
months it would take to learn the job. 
This constitutes an opportunity for On- 
the-Job Training of a veteran. A gradu- 
ate of law school, who had spent five 
years in service and had forgotten much 
of what he had learned, might be taken 
in the office of a local lawyer under this 
program. A dairy, watch repair shop, 
municipal fire department, tailor, local 
insurance salesman or contractor; in fact, 
business, or industry and _ professional 
and sub-professional offices generally, as 
well as many agricultural undertakings, 
offer opportunities valuable to the em- 
ployer and promising to the veteran. The 
hitch is in developing an interest and a 
determination to bear upon the possibil- 
ities. The Kentucky State Department 
of Education has not been staffed and 
equipped to perform this job. 

Approximately 360,000 veterans will 
return to their homes in Kentucky. What 
the employment opportunities will be in 
the future is indefinite. There are al- 
ready, however, evidences of unemploy- 
ment among the veterans. This may con- 
stitute a critical situation, and now is the 
time to provide places which will lead to 
employment that will be satisfactory to 
the veterans and enable them to make 
their contributions as productive civil- 
ians. 

In 1940, there were in Kentucky over 
17,000 business establishments employ- 
ing an average of at least eight wage 
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earners each. This does not include the 
natural resources industries of bitumi- 
nous coal, oil, natural gas, fluor spar, and 
other comparable industries with which 
the state abounds. These together with 
agricultural opportunities should provide 
employment after a period of On-the-Job 
Training for many thousands of veterans. 
If business, industry and agriculture are 
to give the veteran an opportunity to 
make up lost time — this is what he is 
entitled to, should have, and demands — 
the story of the government’s contribu- 
tion must be told. Private enterprises 
must be provided with sufficient guidance 
to enable them to plan, establish, and 
offer On-the-Job Training. 

In Michigan, the United States Em- 
ployment Service has taken on a sizeable 
part of the policy of providing the State 
Department of Education with personal 
assistance necessary to locate and secure 
the approvement of On-the-Job Training 
establishments. 

In Ohio, the State Department of Edu- 
cation has developed a plan for coopera- 
tion with the local school superintendents 
and vocational teachers whereby they do 
substantial work explaining the program, 
assisting in developing training plans, 
and lending help in the preparation of 
data and forms incident to approval of 
the establishment for On-the-Job Train- 
ing by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

In Tennessee, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration is giving somewhat comparable 
assistance. 

In all states it is recognized that con- 
tinuing supervision of the establishments 
to see that the training program of each 
employer is executed as planned is very 
important, else payment of subsistence 
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to the veteran may become either a dole 
to him or a subsidy to the employer 
rather than a contribution to training. 
The financing and operation of the pro- 
gram of supervision has not yet been 
fully and satisfactorily developed in any 
of the states mentioned. The Veterans 
Administration is specifically denied by 
primary policy to supervise the estab- 
lishment. This was a matter determined 
by educational leaders at the time the 
veterans legislation was drafted. They 
consider, and it is still so considered, 
that this is an educational problem and 
that responsibility lies primarily at the 
door of public and professional educa- 
tors. ‘ 

The supervision of several thousand 
establishments in Kentucky to prevent 
trainees in garages from _ becoming 
grease-monkeys, boys in banks from be- 
coming janitors, etc., is no small task. 
The Veterans Administration and the 
United States Employment Service have 
jointly determined that each have sepa- 
rate but substantial responsibilities re- 
garding the development and prosecu- 
tion of this program. Both are lending 
assistance to the state educational author- 
ities with whom the primary responsibil- 
ity does and should lie. 

The State Department of Education in 


. Kentucky has organized local committees 


to aid in speeding up On-the-Job Train- 
ing. These committees represent educa- 
tion, veterans, selective services, and 
business. They assist local business en- 
terprises in preparing their applications 
for approval of their training programs 
for veterans and endeavor to see that the 
veterans’ training facilities are ade- 
quate.” 

2Pursuant tg Public Law 679, effective August 8, 1946, the State 
Department of Education is taking steps to survey establish- 


ments approved for On-the-Job Training to see that they meet 
the more stringent requirements. 
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Robert Lawson Shaw 


AS ALL-KENTUCKY High School Chorus 


will be organized and after re- 
hearsal under Robert Shaw will pre- 
sent a thirty minute program at the final 
evening session of the convention of the 
Kentucky Education Association. Mem- 
bership will be open to selected singers 
from the State. The rehearsals and the 
whole project will be in actuality a choral 
clinic for music teachers of the State. It 
should be noted particularly that Robert 
Shaw is an orchestra conductor as well 
as a choral specialist. Within the last few 
months he has appeared several times as 
conductor of the N B C Orchestra on 
Sunday afternoon broadcasts. 


Robert Lawson Shaw was Born April 
30, 1916, in Red Bluff, California. His 
father is the Reverend Shirley R. Shaw 
of San Diego, California, and his mother 
a well known singer in California 
churches. During his junior year at 
Pomona College in Claremont, Shaw was 
directing the Pomona Men’s Glee Club in 
the absence of the professor, who was reg- 
ularly its conductor, when he met Fred 
Waring while Waring was filming the 
movie, “Varsity Show,” on the Pomona 
campus. In the following year Shaw 
came to New York and organized a Fred 
Waring Glee Club for a new radio show. 
The next spring he organized a glee club 
for Billy Rose’s Aquacade at the New 
York World’s Fair, and in 1940 organ- 
ized choruses for both the New York and 
San Francisco Aquacades. 


In the summer of 1941, as an experi- 


mental hobby, he got together a small 
mixed chorus, the Chapel Choir, which 
performed sacred music in radio broad- 
casts and concerts. This led to the for- 
mation of the Collegiate Chorale, a cho- 
rus of 175 voices. The Chorale has ap- 
peared at such varied places as the River- 
side Church; in Carnegie Hall with the 
National Orchestral Association; for 
benefits at Madison Square Garden, the 
Polo Grounds, Yankee Stadium, and Cen- 
tral Park Mall; in a Town Hall Music 
Forum; with Leopold Stokowsky at the 
Met; at a Lewisohn Stadium Concert; 
and its own Town Hall concerts. This 
chorus is an extra-curricular and volun- 
tary activity of Shaw’s, who until recent- 
ly was choral conductor for Fred Waring. 

Mr. Shaw, after his service in the 
Navy, became a member of the staff of 
the Juilliard School of Music and during 
the last summer taught at the Berkshire 
Music Center. 

Teachers who wish their pupils to be 
included in this chorus should write im- 


mediately to Miss Helen Boswell, Su- 
pervisor of Music, Louisville Public 


’ Schools, 506 West Hill Street, Louisville 


8, Kentucky, for entry blanks and full 
particulars. 

It is the expectation that out-of-town 
chorus members (not teachers, alas!) 
can be housed through the cooperation of 
the Louisville Council of Parents and 
Teachers and the chorus members from 
the senior high schools in Louisville and 
Jefferson County. 

The first rehearsal will be held on the 
evening of Tuesday, April 15. 
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The Danville Work Shop 


Ww OFFICIALLY called “The Work 
Shop” those of us who participated 
feel that it should have been called ““The 
Fun Shop.” 

Although planned and sponsored by 
the Danville Elementary Schools, teach- 
ers from all systems of the community 
were invited as guests. The entire fac- 
ulty of Maple Avenue Elementary and 
Broadway Elementary Schools, represen- 
tatives from the Danville High School, 
Bates Elementary and The State School 
for the Deaf made up the personnel of 
the group which averaged about 35 mem- 
bers each day. 

Mrs. Jane Calloway, Art Educational 
Specialist, of Binney and Smith, New 
York City, was the leader. 

Mrs. Calloway’s abilities as a leader 
are not confined to the realms of art; for 
her creative demonstrations are accom- 
panied by an informal lecture which is 
punctuated by choice bits of educational 
psychology and her correlations recall 
many facts of history and physiology 
that have been buried these many years 
in dust-laden and forgotten notebooks. 

The children having been dismissed at 
10 A.M. on Thursday and Friday, No- 
vember 14 and 15, we assembled in the 
newly decorated lunch room of Maple 
Avenue School. On Thursday, Mrs. 
Calloway began her work with art done 
on first grade level and then proceeded 
through the second and third grades. The 
teacher-pupils were as astonished at their 
own latent abilities and hidden talents 
as were their principals. 

Many and ingenious were the book 
covers, borders, wigwams, and log cabins 
produced that day. A fitting climax for 
Thursday was the period spent with fin- 
ger- paints. Uninhibited by pencils, 


Emity D. REEVES 
Maple Avenue School, Danville, Ky. 


crayons or brushes it lends itself freely 
to expression and creation. Its appeal 
is ageless. The P.T.A. members who 
were serving lunch were almost too fas- 
cinated to officiate. Confidentially, it’s 
mudpie making in technicolor. 

On Friday, we graduated to upper 
grade work and divided into groups. 
With the use of crayons, water colors, 
paints and chalk the activities produced 
some most interesting pieces of work 
such as block printing with potatoes, de- 
signing, decorated trays, gift boxes, 
wrapping paper, stained glass windows 
with nativity scenes, and scenery for 


plays. 
















and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12, illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 

‘‘the foundation book 
of education.” ; 




















Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary - making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. &C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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As in any school there are many fac- 
tors which contribute to its success, we 
mention these in the hope that other 
schools will plan such a work shop and 
gain the same inspiration that we have. 
The careful planning of our principals, 
Mrs. Edna Lanier Toliver (who officiated 
as hostess) and Miss Jennie Rogers, the 
splendid cooperation of our superintend- 
ent, Mr. Glenn, and the inspirational 
teaching of Mrs. Calloway were, of 
course, primary. But since we are so 
art-minded the complimentary colors 
were represented by the wonderful spirit 
of all the teachers, the attractive room 
with its restful colors and the original 
table arrangements of ivy and fall fruits, 
a pretty lunch table with appropriate 
place cards provided and enjoyable so- 
cial hour at noon and the delicious 
lunches served by the cafeteria manager, 
Mrs. J. J. Steiger, made it a perfect ex- 
periment. And to make everyone su- 
premely happy the materials used in the 
art work were given to the teachers as 
favors. 

I am sure that each person associated 
would like to say “Thank You” to each 
of the others for his part in a delightful 
and inspirational two days and we all 
join in expressing our appreciation to 
Mr. McChord of Central School Supply 
Co. Louisville, for his courtesy in obtain- 
ing Mrs. Calloway for a leader. 





Meeting of Board of Directors 


The Board of Directors of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association met in the 
headquarters office on Monday, Novem- 
ber 11, 1946, with the following mem- 
bers present: Adron Doran, J. T. Alton, 
Louis Arnold, J. A. Cawood, Mrs. 
Marguerite Fowler, J. O. Lewis, M. C. 
Napier, A. D. Owens and Warren Pey- 
ton. President Adron Doran presided. 


Mr. W. P. King presented a report of 
the KEA membership, showing that as of 
November 9, 115 county and 124 in- 
dependent school districts were pledged 
100 per cent. He also gave a brief ac- 
count of the activities of the office force. 

Mr. J. W. Brooker reported on the 
progress of the suits testing the 1946 tax 
collectors law and the 1946 act setting 
maximum tax rates for school purposes. 
The Board authorized the employment 
of legal talent, if necessary, to properly 
protect the interests of the public schools 
in this litigation. 

President Adron Doran stated that a 
series of conferences of representative 
school people were being called by Supt. 
J. F. Williams and him, jointly, for the 
purpose of discussing ways and means 
of improving our public schools, said 
conferences to be held during November 
and December. The Board approved 
the schedule of conferences and the pur- 
poses for which they were called and 


‘asked that wide publicity be given to 


them to insure attendance by school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. 

The remainder of the meeting was 
given over to routine business matters, 
of which the following were the chief 
items: 

Dean W. S. Taylor of the College of 
Education of the University of Kentucky 
was officially proposed as a candidate for 
the president of the National Education 
Association in 1947. 

Merger of the K.E.A. Music Section 
and the Kentucky Music Educators As- 
sociation was approved. 


Dean W. G. Nash, Murray, and W. C. 
Jetton, Paducah, were elected to three- 
year terms on the KEA Planning Board. 

H. B. Gray, Bowling Green, and Mrs. 
Marie Turner, Jackson, were appointed 
on the KEA Commission on Professional 


Ethics. 
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Working Together to Make a 


Lovely School 


HEN I WENT TO MY SCHOOL the first 

year I taught, I found that it was 
not a very attractive place to live and 
work. There were no pictures, the paint 
on the walls was very dark and dull, 
and the desks for teacher and children 
were the only equipment. 

We got busy trying to improve our 
school home. Using money made at the 
annual ice-cream supper, a mother, the 
children, and I began to work. We 
painted the ,walls a light blue, put new 
shades at the windows, made drapes of 
pink and blue, and arranged at the back 
of the room a dressing table with a 
skirt of the same material as the drapes. 
The mirror above the dressing table was 
hung at the eye level of the children. 
Boys and girls became very conscious of 
the appearance of hair, collars, and faces 
after they hung the mirror. Screens 
were put over the lunch cases. We bought 
a Bible, a dictionary, and a flag. These 
things the children felt a need for. Also 
they wanted play equipment, so ropes, 
balls, and bats were purchased. 


When the County School Board found 
out what we had done on our own initia- 
tive, they furnished money for material 
for a bookcase and a book table. My 
father visited us and built them for us. 

The second year we felt we had some- 
thing to begin with when we looked at 
our room at the first of school. On the 
ice cream supper and a pie supper we 
made one-hundred thirty-two dollars. It 
took a great deal of planning to decide 
on what the money should be spent. We 
painted all of the furniture, even our 
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desks. We bought pictures, a bulletin 
board, a hectograph, book ends, an oil- 
cloth spread for our table, and a waste 
basket. Working together we discussed 
health needs of our school and decided 
that we needed a water cooler and sink 
very badly. Again my father helped us 
by building the shelf for the cooler and 
helping the big boys put the sink in. 
Then our thinking began to turn to the 
outside of our building. Fortunately, it 
was located in a lovely, level wooded 
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space and had a great deal of natural 
beauty already. Woods are so much fun 
to play in. One can find so many inter- 
esting things there. We felt that two 
evergreens would make our school more 
home-like. These the children and I 
planted. We still needed play equip- 
ment. This time we had swings made. 
They cost $62.50, a big sum of money 
for little children to comprehend, but 
they have been worth so much more than 


that. 


This year we could hardly wait to 
begin school and work again. Early in 
the year the usual ice-cream supper 
provided us with a bank account large 
enough for more planning. We have 
learned to look closely at our room and 
think about our needs. The first things 
we added were a first-aid kit, a one- 
burner oil stove, and a covered pan. 
These last two items we were pleased 


with because they meant we could start 
serving a hot dish for lunch. Each child 
would bring his food, in the beginning 
at least, and the cans would be heated 
in water on the stove. A little later one 
of the children gave us a sand table 
which we are using now as a science 
table. The playground came in for fur- 
ther consideration, and we added two 
teeter-totters. 

No doubt we will find many more 
needs this year to plan to meet. My su- 
pervisor makes us happy when he tells 
us we have a lovely, colorful, clean, 
suitable place to live and work. He feels 
that we have made it so by working to- 
gether for the three years. He wishes 
more teachers would spend several years 
in one school. . 

All of us—the children, the commu- 
nity, and I—own this little school at Elva. 
We like it here. 








.-« High-School Workbooks... 





maps, and study exercises. 


first-year text. 


purposeful, and direct. 


TEXT-WORKBOOK on GEOGRAPHY of WORLD WAR II 
Packard-Overton. The where and when of the War in concise text, 50 full-page 


NEW PROGRESS TESTS IN LATIN 


Ullman. Study exercises and tests in first-year Latin. For use with any basal 


PRACTICE BOOK IN APPLYING GOOD ENGLISH 


Wellons. Exercises that concentrate on the mastery of the sentence. Varied, 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 





Represented in Kentucky by 
Mrs. J. B. HoLLoway, Todds Road 
Mr. FrReNcH Maccarp, Fontaine Road 
Lexington 
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Horace Mann, Advocate of 


Teacher Education 
1796-1859 


“IYXEACHING IS THE most difficult of all 
arts, and the profoundest of all 


sciences . . . Wherever the discharge of 
my duties has led me through the state, 
with whatever intelligent men I have 
conversed, the conviction has been ex- 
pressed with entire unanimity, that there 
is an extensive want of competent teach- 
ers for the common schools. This opin- 
ion casts no reproach upor that most 
worthy class of persons, engaged in the 
sacred cause of education . . . The 
teachers are as good as public opinion 
has demanded.” 


So wrote Horace Mann in his first an- 
nual report as secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education. When 
Mann became secretary in 1837, teach- 
ing as an occupation was open to almost 
anyone. “Any farmer’s apprentice was 
competent to keep school.” As were the 
teachers, so were the schools. The pub- 
lic or pauper schools were open but a 
few months a year. Children of the well- 
to-do attended private schools. School 
buildings were often hovels. And many 
people were satisfied. A Massachusetts 
legislator expressed a widely held opin- 
ion when he said, “Considering that our 
district schools are kept, on the average, 
for only three or four months in the year, 
it is... perhaps .. . not desirable that 
the business of keeping these schools 
should become a distinct and separate 
profession.” 


But Horace Mann saw clearly that 
better schools waited upon better teacher 
education. He said: “Common schools 
cannot prosper without normal schools. 
As well might we expect to have coats 
without a tailor and houses without a 
carpenter or mason, as to have an ade- 
quate supply of teachers without normal 
schools.” Mann and a small group of 
educators and other citizens were re- 
sponsible for the founding of the first 
public normal school in America at Lex- 
ington, Massachusetts, on July 3, 1839. 
This, said Mann, will “mark the begin- 
ning of an era in the welfare and pros- 
perity of our schools” — and he was 
right. 

Mann, born 150 years ago on May 4, 
1796, in Franklin, Massachusetts, had 
learned through bitter experiences in his 
own boyhood that the public schools and 
their teachers were falling miserably 
short of their opportunities and respon- 
sibilities. His own youth had been one 
of poverty, hardship, and the meagerest 
of formal education. Fortunately, how- 
ever, among the itinerant schoolmasters 
who happened through Franklin was a 
Mr. Barrett, a scholar, who gave Horace 
the tutoring and encouragement which 
resulted in the boy’s attending Brown 
University. After graduation he served 
two years as a tutor there, studied law, 
was admitted to the bar, and built up a 
successful practice. ki 

After nine years in the legislature, 
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where as president of the state senate he 
helped pass pioneer legislation, including 
a bill creating the first Massachusetts 
board of education, Mann was offered the 
secretaryship of this board. He made 
his great decision: “I have abandoned 
jurisprudence and betaken myself to the 
larger sphere of mind and morals.” In 
his 12 years as secretary—1837 to 1848 
—he successfully crusaded for rebuild- 
ing the “old wigwam schoolhouse”; for 
banishing cruel punishments from the 
school; for enrichment of the impov- 
erished curriculum; for higher salaries 
for teachers and larger appropriations 
for the schools; for school libraries. 
These reforms were all effected despite a 
severe financial panic. Even moré im- 
portant, the public was awakened to a 
realization of the need for an enlightened 
citizenry in a democracy. 


Mann’s influences became nationwide, 
spread to Europe and Latin America. 
Today he is known throughout the world 
as the father of the American public 
schools. 


After the secretaryship came years as 
a member of Congress, where he was an 
ardent foe of slavery, and the presidency 
of Antioch College, where he pioneered 
against overwhelming obstacles. He died 
August 2, 1859, at the age of 63. His 
last message to Antioch students was “Be 
ashamed to die until you have won some 
victory for humanity.” His words were 
reinforced by the example he set, for he 
himself had won so great a victory for 
humanity that we who come after him 
are eternally in his debt. 


The common school is the greatest dis- 
covery ever made by man.—HORACE 
MANN. 
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UIDED, developed 
and trained curios- 
ity to insure a healthy 
scientific future in America. 


Elementary Science 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
LIVING SERIES 


GUIDES — TRAINS — DEVELOPS 


We See Pre-Primer 
Sunshine and Rain Primer 
Through the Year Gr. I 

Winter Comes and Goes Gr. II 
The Seasons Pass Gr. Ill 


The How and Why Club Gr. IV 
How and Why Experiments 
How and Why Discoveries a 
Gr. VI 
Workbooks...... Teachers’ Manuals 


This pioneer series still points the 
way in modern elementary science 
courses. 


THE L. W. SINGER COMPANY 


THE L. W. SINGER BLDG., 249 W. ERIE BLVD. 


N 9p 
SYRACUSE al’ ) NEW YORK 


REPRESENTED BY 
ROGER BARKER 
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Counties Superintendent Independent Districts Superintendent 
*Barren Mitchell Davis *Raceland E. B. Whalin 
Bath W. W. Roschi Richmond A. L. Lassiter 
*Bourbon E. H. Darnaby “*Springfield -- Bennet R. Lewis 
*Bracken Charles Paynter *Williamstown ........................ Wm. T. McGraw 
Ee Charles E. McCormick Williamsburg Joe M. Alsip 
Greenup Fred Maynard *Winchester _B. B. Hodgkin 
Henderson Carl Vincent 
Henry Mrs. J. T. Highfield Schools and Colleges Principal 
*Kenton J. A. Caywood = Ashland Jr. College, Faculty......0. B. Dabney 
Knox James C. Bright *Belmont, Hopkinsville............ Mary V. Walker 
*Larue .. Ada Lee Graham Bevier-Cl Paul Phill 
evier-Cleaton aul Phillips 
Lawrence Wm. A. Cheek , : cae 
prem Mardis Jane Pot College of Education, University 
— ‘Viens i Deeded of Kentucky.......... William S. Taylor, Dean 
*Logan R. B. Piper, Jr. Fairview, Ashland... W. R. Renfroe 
*Madison William E. Pearson Morehead Teachers College 
Martin J. M. Johnson Faculty Jessie Baird 
Mercer ... Rawdy Whitaker = Murray Teachers College 
Ohio Warren Peyton Faculty Ralph Woods, Pres. 
Owsley purses Pleas Turner *Virginia Street School 
*Pulaski -..........--....-.- Orville L. Swearinger Hopkinsville.................. Mrs. A. H. Currier 
ME iksaintsciicsscksnicoitceceaicie H. N. Ockerman 
LS irk Mert ona: Pricial 
*Woodford James B. Heird 3° B- Atkinson............................-- Anita Meyer 
Alex G. Barret Jr. High....Nata Lee Woodruff 
Beechmont . Helen Weaver 
Independent Districts Superintendent *Henry Clay — Robert Turner 
* Anchorage Clark Atkins *George Rogers Clark.................... Bianca Esch 
Bowling Green L. C. Curry *Emma Dolfinger..........:............,.....Elsa Stutz 
Carlisle Robert E. Davis *Victor H. Engelhard............ Mary E. McClure 
Columbia H. R. Kirk *Emmet Field iccascepeeianiansiinaa Bianca Esch 
Covington ....Glenn O. Swing “Stephen Foster.................... Ona Bell Demaree 
*Elizabethtown .............-......-------+ H. C. Taylor Nannie Lee Frayser.............. Elma Kohnhorst 
INE isccieensitinicirenied Mrs. Lucy L. Smith Hazelwood ....................-.-..-+---+- Helen Weaver 
*Georgetown ............-..----:0-0-+-- J. W. Lancaster John H. Heywood................ Elma Kohnhorst 
en ree James M. Stuart *John Marshall.............................--- Elsa Stutz 
TN TET Thos. McCoy *Margaret Merker............ Lucille DeBoe Smith 
NE iitiitcciccctiniaicatiinvucemcncaniial R. G. Huey ‘Parkland Junior High...................... R. J. Bell 
Maysville Louis Laukhuf *Geo. D. Prentice................ Frank H. Stallings 
RI sncsciailaasscssciuacinacseatiatin T. W. Oliver *Theo Roosevelt.........................- E. W. Belcher 
ET ROOT J. C. Eddleman __F. T. Salisbury.......................... Robert Turner 
EE meee eee L.C. Taylor Shawnee High............................-. Robert Clem 
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DIRECTORY...KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—Avron Doran, Wingo 

First Vice-President—Miss SHELIA JOHNSON, Ft. Thomas 
Second Vice-President—Miss Marcaret Wait, Stearns 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 





TERM EXPIRES 
Apron Doran, Wingo, Chairman............ June 30, 1947 
J. O. Lewis, Mayfield June 30, 1948 
Harper Gatton, Madisonville.................. June 30, 1947 
Louis ARNOLD, Morgantown... 
Warren Peyton, Hartford....................... 





Mrs. MarcueritE Fowler 
1207 Larue Ave., Louisville (9)........ June 30, 1947 








TERM EXPIRES 
J. A. Cawoop, Harlan June 30, 1948 
A. D. Owens, Newport June 30, 1948 


Heman H. McGuire, Grayson............... ...J une 30, 1947 








M. C. Napier, Hazard June 30, 1949 
P. H. Hopxins, Somerset June 30, 1949 
H. L. Donovan, Lexington........................ June 30, 1947 
James T. ALTON, Vine Grove..............-.-.-- June 30, 1947 


Director of Public Relations—Joun W. Brooker 


OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


First District: 


President—D. T. Cooper, Paducah 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray 


Szconp District: 


President—O. W. Wallace, Calhoun 
Secretary Pro tem—Joseph E. Luckett, Henderson 


Tarp District: 


President—Samuel Alexander, Burkesville 
Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut St., Bowling Green 


Fourts Disraict: 
President—Robert E. Woosley, Leitchfield 
Secretary—Miss Grace Weller, Elizabethtown 


Firts Disraicr: 


President—Mrs. J. T. Highfield, Newcastle 
Secretary—Mrs. Lullabel Ries, 5 Keller Court, Louisville 


Urrer Cumpertanp District: 
President—Woodson Smith, Harlan 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville 


Mrpvte Cumsertanp Distarcr? 
President—Miss Margaret Wait, Stearns 
Secretary—Homer E. Losey, West Somerset 


Uprer Kentucky River Disraicr: 
President—Arnold Rose, Campton 
Secretary—M. C. Napier, Hazard 


Eastern District: 
President—W. O. Pelfrey, West Liberty 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland 


NortHean Distaict: 
President—T. K. Stone, Carrollton © 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Independence 


Centrat Disraict: 
President—Boswell B. Hodgkin, Winchester 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


Agricultural Education 
President—Joe Towery, Daviess County High School, Owens- 
boro, Kentucky. 


Chemistry Teachers, Association of 
President—Dr. G. L. Corley, University of Louisville, Louisville 
Secretary—Tandy Chenault, Maysville H. S., Maysville 


Classical Association, Kentucky 
President—Sister Mary Emily, Nazareth College, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 
Secretary—Hazel Girvin, Newport H. S., Newport, Kentucky. 


Classroom Teachers, Department of 


President—Mrs. Jessie P. Fugett, Swigert Avenue, Lexington 
Secretary—Mary E. Clarke, 117 Woodland Ave., Lexington 


Distributive Occupations Education Section 
President—Mrs. Mary Rudy Clark, 406 West Eighth Street, 
Owensboro 
Secretary—Ruth Jones, 315 North Sixth Street, Mayfield 


Elementary Education, Department of 


President—E. N. Norsworthy, Supervisor 
Harlan County Schools, Harlan 
Secretary—Jeanette Pates, Ashland School, Lexington 


English, Kentucky Council of Teachers of 
President—A. J. Beeler, duPont Manual Training H. S., 
Louisville 
Secretary—L. C. Gardner, Louisville Male H.S., Louisville 


Fine Arts, Department of 


Art Section: 

President—Tom Ertel, Holmes H.S., Covington 

Secretary—Martha Christiansen, Board of Education, 
Louisville 

Music Section: 

President—Robert B. Griffith, duPont Manual H.S., 


Louisville 
Secretary—Mary Elizabeth Roberts, Murray 


Foreign Language Teachers, Conference of 


President—Margaret Rowbotham, Lafayette H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—Nancy Miller, Ashland Junior College, Ashland 


Guidance Section: 


President—James A. Cawood, Harlan, Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Davis, Lafayette School, Lexington 33, Ky. 


Home Economics Education 


President—Helen Gardiner, Simon Kenton School, 
Independence 
Secretary—Mrs. Ann L. Hale, Hawesville 


Mathematics Teachers, Conference of 


President—Elizabeth Ragland, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 
Secretary—Mary E. Clarke, Henry Clay H. S., 
Lexington 


Philosophy of Education Association, Kentucky 


President—President W. F. O’Donnell, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 
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K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS (Continued) 





Physics Teachers, Kentucky Association of 
President—Dr. F. W. Warburton, University of K ky, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Carl E. Adams, University of Louisville, 
Louisville 





Psychological Association, Kentucky 
No report 


Science Teachers, Conference of 
No report 

Science Division of Kentucky Academy of 
Science, Teaching of 
No report 


Secondary Education, Department of 
President—E. H. Matthews, Auburn 
Secretary—Elizabeth Wallis, Lexington Jr. H. S., Lexington 


Secondary School Principals, Department of 
President—Archie Riehl, Henderson 
Secretary—Emma J. Woerner, Atherton H. S., Louisville 


Social Studies, Kentucky Council ad the 
President—Lucile Chapman, Ashland 
Secretary—Mildred Tibbits, Elizabethtown 


Speech, Teachers of 
No report 


Superintendents, Department of 
President—Frank Hood, Georgetown 
Secretary—Mrs. Nell McNamara, Mt. Sterling 


Supervisors of Student Teaching, Kentucky 
Association of 
President—Katherine Evans, Richmond 
Secretary—Martha V. Shipman, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Trades and Industries 
President—Carlos E. Burkhead, Ahrens Trade School, 
Louisville 
Secretary—Bernard Fagan, Fayette County Vocational School, 
Lexington 


Vocational Education, Department of 
President—S. S. Wilson, Pleasureville 
Secretary—Lucille McCurdy, Ahrens Trade School, 

Louisville 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


Attendance Officers, Conference of 
President—John M. Ridgway, 120 Walton Ave., Lexington 
Secretary—Mrs. Erleen J. Rogers, Hopkinsville 


Business Education Association, Kentucky 
President—Dr. A. J. Lawrence, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 
Secretary—Margaret Bell Humphreys, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Church Related ' cain and Secondary Schools, 
Department of 
President—President A. A. Page, Pikeville College, Pikeville, 
Kentucky. 
Secretary— President Lewis A. Piper, Kentucky Female Orphan 
School, Midway, Ky. 


Commission on Universities and Colleges 
iation 
President—Rev. F. N. Pitt, 1515 S. 5th, Louisville 
Secretary—J. H. Hewlett, Centre College, Danville 


Deans of Women, Kentucky Association of 
President—Marguerite Reasor, co nang Jr. H. Pon Louisville 
Secretary—Margaret Evans, O Ss 


Folk-Lore Society, Kentucky 
President—Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon 
Secretary—Mrs. Joseph L. Duncan, 528 Barberry Lane, 
Louisville 6 





Geography Teachers, Kentucky Council of 
No report 


Health and Physical Education, Kentucky 
President—Hambleton Tapp, Department of Education, 
Frankfort 
Secretary—Margaret Sheegogg, Halleck Hall, Louisville 


K. E. A. Pranninc Boarp: 

TIME EXPIRES 
John Fred Williams, Frankfort January 1, 1948 
Dr. Romie Judd, Georgetown College, Georgetown....June 30, 1948 
Mrs. James G. Sheehan, Danville June 30, 1947 
J. A. Caywood, Covington June 30, 1948 
W. G. Nash, Murray State Teachers College, Murray..June 30, 1949 
C. H. Farley, Pikeville. June 30, 1947 
W. C. Jetton, Paducah June 30, 1949 
Maurice F. Seay, University of Kentucky, Lexington..June 30, 1947 
Ted Sanford, Henderson June 30, 1948 
Adron Doran, Wingo, President 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 




















Industrial Arts 
President—N. G. Deniston, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond 
Secretary—E. O. Eiken, 614 Wataga Drive, Louisville 6 


International Relations Section 
No report 


Library Group Conference 
President—Clarica Williams, Belfry 
Secretary—Esther E. Mason, 2523 Montgomery Street, 
Louisville 12 


Ornithological Society, Kentucky 
President—Dr. Gordon Wilson, 1434 Chestnut Street, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 
Secretary—Miss Helen Browning, 206 W. Oak Street, 
Louisville 3, Kentucky 


School Board Members Association 
President—Dr. E. W. Potter, Russell 
Secretary—L. E. Meece, 135 N. Arcadia Park, Lexington 


Special Education, Kentucky Council of 
President—James A. Cawood, Harlan, Kentucky. 
Secretary—John S. Reed, State Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


Supervisors and Curriculum Directors 
President—Sara Rives, 25 E. 7th St., Covington 
Secretary—Lillian Boyd, Franklin 


Visual Education Association 
President—Olga Schmutz, 2429 Carolina Avenue, 
Louisville 5 
Secretary—Mary Rees Land, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington 


Boarp oF Trustees oF TEAcHERS’ RETIREMENT SysTEM: 





TIME EXPIRES 

Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, Henry Clay High School, 
Lexington June 30, 1950 
C. Curry, Bowling Green June 30, 1948 





Edward L. Cawood, Harlan 
John Fred Williams, Supt. of Public Instruction, 


June 30, 1947 








Frankfort January 1, 1948 
~“ S. Dummit, Attorney General, Frankfort.......January 1, 1948 
W. Vinson, State Treasurer, Frankfort.............-. January 1, 1948 
bl Walker, Manual High School, Louisville......... June 30, 1949 


N. O. Kimbler, Executive Secretary, Frankfort 


ComMMISSION ON PROFESSIONAL Etuics 


TIME EXPIRES 
Joe Howard, Manual High School, Louisville................ June 30, 1947 
Holland Rose, Benton 





June 30, 1948 





TIME EXPIRES 
Mrs. Marie Turner, Jackson June 30, 1950 
H. B. Gray, Bowling Green June 30, 1949 





Adron Doran (ex-officio), Wingo 
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TEXTBOOKS 


GINN AND CO.: “Science Through the 
Year” and “Science Every Day” by Craig 
and others are Books 2 and 3 of a new 
science series. They present interesting 
scientific data clothed in amusing stories and 
enhanced by a set of beautiful, artistic, and 
appropriate illustrations in color. “A Work- 
book for Students of Biology” by Grunenberg, 
Snyder, and Miller covers the problem com- 
pletely. There is included plenty of room for 
the student to work, and ample discussions are 
provided. It lists a large number of ref- 
erences for each project. “Our World and 
Science” by Powers and others now has a 
complete workbook of Directed Activities to 
accompany it. 

DAVIS PRESS: “The Art Teacher” by Pedro 
de Lemos in a newly revised edition is worth 
many times the price of $5. It is a complete 
outline for the teaching of art and is replete 
with illustrations. There is material for every 
one; in addition to providing assistance to 
new and old teachers alike, it will benefit any 
student with an interest in any one of the 
various phases of modern art. 


HEATH: “America, Land of Freedom” by 
Gertrude Hartman is a new edition to the 
series called “History on the March.” It is 
a very readable account of America, prepared 
for students of junior high school age. The 
interest of the story and the large number of 
illustrations, many of them in color, are 
points to make it seem more worthwhile. 


JUVENILE 

“ONCE THERE WAS A LITTLE BOY” by 
Dorothy Kunhardt. Viking. $2.50. This is 
a beautiful book for the 7-to-10 year-olds, 
based upon both the story and the format. 
It is the story of the life of the boy Jesus, and 
it is told with sympathy and understanding. 
Pictures of artistic merit by Helen Sewell are 
a perfect complement. 


Edited by A. J. Beeler, Jr. 


“A GRANDMA FOR CHRISTMAS” by 
Alta Halverson Seymour. Westminster. $1. 
The joys of Christmas festivity in another 
land are told in a beautiful little story of the 
Rolands in Norway. The story is lighted 
with Norweigan customs and ideas. Under- 
neath the apparent frivolity of the occasion 
there remains an idea of the true meaning of 
Christmas. The delightful illustrations are 
by Janet Smalley and Jeanne Mc Lavy. 


NON-FICTION 

“SEEING THINGS” by John Mason 
Brown. Whittlesey House. $3. This is a col- 
lection of the brilliant essays and observa- 
tions of the former Kentuckian who has gained 
fame as a critic, lecturer, and author. He 
writes of a variety of things: of the theatre, 
of people, of the arts in general, of life, of 
philosophy and the list might go on and on. 
The group is marked by the intelligence and 
cleverness of what Mr. Brown has to say and 
by the facility, ease, and understanding with 
which he says it. 


FICTION 


“THE MIRACLE OF THE BELLS” by 
Russell Janney. Prentice-Hall. $3. Here is 
a story full to overflowing with an abundance 
of the things of which a good life are com- 
posed: faith, hope, love, charity, tolerance. 
and a love for the beautiful and the pure of 
heart. It is the story of Bill Dunnigan, a 
typical Hollywood press agent of Olga Tres- 
kovna, whose funeral he wanted to honor. 
The story is full of character and incidents 
which show a wealth of human understand- 
ing; and there is a miracle, which seems easy 
to comprehend in light of the depth of the 
faith of those concerned. Though structurally 
and from the point of literary standards it 
leaves much to be desired, this is an eminent- 
ly readable story. 

“SHOD WITH FLAME” by Helen Topping 
Miller. Bobbs-Merrill. $2.75. So much has 
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been said in novels about the Civil War that 
it is surprising that a really good novel of the 
period emerges at almost regular intervals. 
This is one. The setting is 1863 Tennessee, 
and the plot concerns a number of people de- 
voted to a variety of causes and ideas. Such 
conflicts provide the crux of the story, which 
has a pleasing romance, skilled character de- 
lineation, and a thorough awareness of the 
subject to recommend it. 


“THE SALEM FRIGATE” by John Jen- 
nings. Doubleday. $3. Long and lusty are 
used to describe this A-1 historical novel of 
only two of the adjectives which might be 
the period of the War of 1812. The docu- 
mentation has been careful and complete, and 
a very graphic picture of the era is the result. 
It is the story of Tom Tisdall, naval doctor, 
and his experiences with life, the sea, men— 
and a woman. 


“THE HERDSMAN” by Dorothy Clarke 
Wilson. Westminster. $3. A religious novel 
of tenderness and import was one called “The 
Brother” which was written by this author a 
few years ago. This new one is a worthy suc- 
cessor. It is the story of Amos, the Hebrew 
profit, and of the time in which he lived. It 
is a book which might be studied for the 
breadth and authenticity of its Biblical back- 
ground, for the study of character, for the 
underlying philosophy, and for the ease and 
mastery with which it is written. Here is a 
memorable performance. 


“BELL TIMSON” by Marguerite Steen. 
Doubleday. $2.75. This is the life story of 
a woman, beginning in London about 1912. 
Bell Timson was brave and daring enough to 
defy convention when it meant security for 
her and a happy future for her two daughters. 
This idea forms the thread of the story, in- 
teresting in essence but somewhat dull in the 
abundance of detail. Though it fails to 
achieve the scope and interest of the author’s 
“The Sun is My Undoing”, it is a readable 
story of a woman, of her time and city. 

“JOY IN THE MORNING” by P. G. Wode- 
house. Doubleday. $2. Followers of Bertie 
and Jeeves will be delighted to welcome them 
back in the fold of some of the best British 
humor of all times. The events, characteriza- 
tions, and conversations are all very, very 
funny and one who seeks for meaning will 
find it, too, in the cleverly designed form of 
satirical implications. 


“CHLOE MARR” by A. A. Milne. Dutton. 
$2.75. The heroine of this frothy novel is a 
mysterious woman who lived in London dur- 
ing the days between the two great wars. No 
one completely understands her, yet she has 
many friends and would-be lovers. The book 
is composed largely of their meetings and talk 
and is characterized by the charm and wit 
which have come to be associated with the 
name of this author. - 





A Review of 

KENTUCKY CITY FINANCES, recent 
publication prepared under the supervision 
of Professor James W. Martin, Director of the 
University of Kentucky Bureau of Business 
Research, reports an investigation much more 
comprehensive than its title suggests. The re- 
port is directed primarily toward discovering 
and analyzing practical possibilities of greater 
financial freedom for Kentucky cities. It 
covers the whole area of city fiscal manage- 
ment, expenditures, revenues, and debts; and 
it attempts to find and appraise any available 
means of economy in expenditures and possi- 
bilities of increasing revenues. Partly as con- 
tributing to the primary objectives and partly 
as a purpose worthwhile in itself, the study 
assembles more facts about the finances of 
Kentucky cities than have ever been published 
on any previous occasion. 

“Stretching” each City Dollar 

The investigation discloses that the finan- 
cial well-being of Kentucky cities requires 
that every city avoid present wastes by so 
organizing its work and so managing its busi- 
ness that each dollar spent goes at far as 
possible. But even with ideal administration, 
the authors find, some Kentucky cities are so 





CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE 


TEACHERS—Plan now for next year. For 
the most attractive positions, we suggest you 
register with us now. No registration fee. Do 
not delay. 

SUPERINTENDENTS—List your needs with 


us as they develop. Inquiries given prompt 
and confidential attention. 


TRISTATE TEACHERS AGENCY 


605 Coppin Bldg. Covington, Ky. 
“One Minute From Cincinnati” 
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short of revenue that, if they are to support 
the services their people are willing to pay 
for, they must find additional funds. 


In the “dollar stretching” process, the re- 
port emphasizes, good financial management 
can save every city money and can more 
fairly distribute the costs and benefits of local 
governments. It makes apparent that budget 
practices in every city as good as those now 
found in the best managed Kentucky city 
would buy more and better government serv- 
ices at reduced cost. Moreover, it emphasizes 
that overall management can reach maximum 
efficiency and economy only if it is accom- 
panied by modernized accounting, efficient 
city buying, rigid control of disbursements 
and depositories, and attractive and frank 
financial reporting to citizens; and that all 
those purposes can be aided by persistent 
auditing, preferably on a uniform basis. 

The study stresses the need for improved 
budgeting in Kentucky city finance adminis- 
tration. “No government,” the study points 
out, “can have an efficient execution of public 
activities unless it has developed an efficient 
financial system through which the activities 
of the government are fed,” and “no financial 
system can prove satisfactory if it is not 
based securely on what is known as a bud- 
get.” This emphasis on budgeting becomes 
even more pronounced if viewed in the light 
of the broad interpretation given the term; 
“The essence of a budget is that it is a finan- 
cial plan; it is a government’s work program 
translated into terms of dollars and cents.” 
Moreover, “a city’s budget system is the con- 
tinuous chain of operations and procedures 
by which the financial plan, or budget, is 
formulated, adopted, and put into action.” 
Accounting, pre-auditing, purchasing, report- 
ing, treasury management and other finance 
activities are viewed as being “not ends in 
themselves but indispensable tools to effective 
budget administration,” all of which serve 
management in the execution of fiscal policy. 

Municipal budgeting procedures and prac- 
tices in cities are surveyed and analyzed in the 
light of accepted budgeting principles found 
in the experience of both Kentucky cities and 
cities in other states, with special attention to 
budget execution. For instance, the adage, 
“The proof of the pudding is in the eating” 
is quoted to the cheek that “it applies with 
particular force to any budget system. The 
development and approval of financial plans 


are important steps; but unless those plans 
are applied in actual practice, they have com- 
paratively little significance for making public 
monies go as far as possible toward the pro- 
vision of governmental services.” 


The investigation discloses that “an ade- 
quate and well designed accounting system is 
an essential instrument in the efficient and 
economical administration of the financial af- 
fairs of municipalities.” The purpose of the 
accounting system, according to the study, “is 
not the mere recording of financial informa- 
tion. The plan should be so designed and 
carried out that it will produce a prompt and 
accurate record of all financial facts for the 
guidance of the officials charged with the di- 
rection of the city’s affairs, for information to 
the citizens interested in the conduct of the 
city’s business, and for the assurance of all 
concerned that the monies of the city have 
been correctly and faithfully accounted for. 
The points of emphasis and of interest to of- 
ficials and citizens alike are that accounting 
is needed for effective management of munic- 
ipal affairs and is indispensable to good bud- 
get preparation and execution.” The authors 
of the study found, however, that although a 
few Kentucky cities maintain reasonably ade- 
quate accounts, the accounting practice in 
many cities appears to be in dire need of im- 
provement. Furthermore, accounting prac- 
tices are not uniform and as a consequence 
the financial records of Kentucky municipali- 
ties are, therefore, in large measure non-com- 
parable. The survey of the accounting prac- 
tices of the several cities convinced the writers 
that each municipality has generally devel- 
oped bookkeeping plans growing out of that 
community’s interpretation of its particular 
requirements which, in many instances, may 
meet recognized local needs fairly well but 
which do not meet all needs that accounts 
should be made to serve. 

The survey made of Kentucky municipal re- 
porting practices disclosed many weaknesses 
similar to, and in many instances growing out 
of, weaknesses in accounting practice. “Ade- 
quate reporting,” according to the study, 
“presupposes adequate accounts.”  There- 
fore, as municipal accounting procedures in 
Kentucky are not uniform, such reporting as 
occurs varies in important particulars and 
presents considerable difficulty for adminis- 
trators and citizens. “Reports,” according to 
the standards set by the authors of the study, 
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“should contain the financial information 
needed by city officials, the public, and the 
central governments.” The authors stress the 
view that reporting presents an important 
challenge and a valuable opportunity for city 
finance officers to assist management and to 
promote desirable public relations. 

In respect to Kentucky municipal debt man- 
agement, the study concludes: “Debt adminis- 
tration is probably the most confused phase 
of city finances. All that Kentucky has in the 
way of a municipal debt law are stringent con- 
stitutional debt and tax rate limitations dating 
from 1890; piecemeal, haphazard, and poorly 
devised legislation enacted throughout half a 
century; and contradictory court decisions. 
Moreover, city debt administration, with a 
few exceptions, has been undistinguished. 
Most Kentucky cities even now lack any 
clearly defined borrowing policies.” 

As to the need for making available money 
“provide more goods and services than it now 
does” the report points to the urgency of 
legislation authorizing all classes of cities to 
find — as certain classes are already permitted 
to do — “someone to look after things.” It 
also stresses as desirable the elimination of 
“Confusion between legislative and executive 
functions.” It suggests that the principal 
step in achieving both purposes is to assure a 
chief executive of an opportunity of being the 
chief executive. 


The Quest for More Money 


A second major objective of the study is to 
investigate the possibilities for additional 
revenues for cities. The authors canvass 
numerous methods by which Kentucky cities 
could make revenue adjustments, but they 
place primary stress on modernizing property 
tax administration. The writers generally use 
actual performance in Kentucky as a practical 
measure of efficiency, but they admit that 
every Kentucky city falls short in property 
tax assessment — if one may accept the best 
performance elsewhere as a standard. The re- 
port commends good assessment practice 
primarily to attain “studied fairness to all 
taxpayers” and, if made on a constitutional 
basis, to bring increased financial freedom of 
action. However, the authors point out, if 
necessary, cities could adjust revenues up- 
ward or downward if valuations for property 
taxation were uniform and accurate. 

Considerable attention is given to ways 
cities may perfect their assessment organiza- 


January, 


tions and practices as the principal step in 
modernizing their administration of the prop- 
erty tax, but other possibilities for improve- 
ments are not overlooked. Cities, for instance, 
could take steps, the report indicates, toward 
improving their property tax revenue struc- 
ture by searching for possibilities of broaden- 
ing their tax bases, inspecting tax-exempt 
property with a view to cutting the list of 
properties exempted and improving collection 
procedures. Other possibilities of increased 
local revenues which are studied include ad- 
ditional local revenue through State aid in the 
form of grants and shared taxes, crediting 
locally imposed taxes against similar state tax 
liabilities, supplemental local levies on state 
tax bases, and numerous miscellaneous reve- 
nue measures. 

Tax collection in Kentucky cities, the study 
finds, though ranging from poor to excellent, 
is done perhaps as effectively as in the average 
city of other states. Kentucky experience, the 
report states, shows that “conditions of suc- 
cess include zeal in stressing collections before 
delinquency occurs, the prompt and invari- 
able enforcement of delinquent collections, 
the maintenance of adequate records, the use 
of efficient administrative practices, and, if 
necessary, the modernization and simplifica- 
tion of the legal provisions which implement 
sound practice.” The writers of the report 
conclude that “persistent effort to keep collec- 
tions current can overcome practically all dif- 
ficulties.” 

Although the need for checking on the fi- 
delity of officials is referred to by the writers 
of the report as being the commonly accepted 
motive for conducting comprehensive ac- 
counting verifications, they suggest that “an 
equally compelling incentive” for the post- 
audit “is the need for a critical survey of the 
legality and efficiency of administrative prac- 
tices.” It is referred to as being the “eye” 
of the legislative body, and of the public 
turned upon the administration of public ac- 
tivities. 

As to all phases of financial administration, 
the report gives studied consideration to state- 
city relationships and to the need for state 
technical assistance to the cities. 


James W. Martin, assisted by Vera Briscoe, and 
Herman A. Ellis, Glenn D. Morrow, Earl K. Turner 
and Freda Witherow, Kentucky City Finances (Bulle- 
tin of the Bureau of Business Research, No. 12), Lex- 
ington: University of Kentucky and The Kentucky 
Municipal League, 1946, $2.50. xii + 275 pp. 
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NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 
Suggestions we hope you will 
find interesting and helpful 





For teachers seeking to prevent or 
correct children’s stuttering 


It is now generally held by specialists chat 
much early non-fluency is quite normal. 
Since “true” stuttering may often be in- 
duced by a self-consciousness concerning 
this non-fluency, one of the most effective 
preventive or corrective measures recom- 
mended is to build up the speaker’s confi- 
dence by showing no impatience. 


Speech specialists also stress the importance 
of timing the correction of pronunciation 
and grammar errors. Correction can be less 
frustrating to the child if held off until after 
he has expressed his complete thought. By 
instructing him then in the light of differences 
—rather than of his failures — you may 
avoid subsequent self-consciousness on his 
part and the speech defects that may result. 


This information is from Stanley Ainsworth, 


Supervisor of Speech Correction, Indiana 
State Teachers College. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you, 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for 
complete chewing 
satisfaction. 
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in Kentucky 


Attyn and Bacon—Paul B. Price, 154 Louisiana 
Ave., Lexington, Ky. 
American Book Company— 


H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St. Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 


DovusLeDAY AND COMPANY AND Junior LITERARY 
Gump—T. W. Vinson, Frankfort, Ky. 


F. E. Compton & Co.—Mr. Jesse L. Lair, 104 Cham- 
bers Ave., Georgetown, Ky. 


Tue Economy Co.—Jack Thompson, 1945 Eastview 
Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA AND BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
Mr. and Mrs. B. R. Redman, 1627 North Seventh 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 


Hovcuton Mirriin Company—Curtis Shirley, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


LawLaw BrotHers—George Evans, Frankfort, Ky. 


Lyons aNnD CaRNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 
Macmittan Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, Route 
7 Todds Rd., Lexington, Ky. 
French Maggard, 1020 Fontaine Road, Lexington 
37, Ky. 
McCormick Matuers Company—A. J. Akers, 125 


— Amherst, Louisville, Kentucky. FRanklin 
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Rano McNatiy & Co.—Mr. James E. Bradley, 1056 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 


A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 


Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 2546 
Woodbourne, Louisville, Ky. 


Scott, ForesMAN AND Company—Miss Mary Swain, 
230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
Mr. J. Ray Binford, Versailles, Ky. 


Tue L. W. Sincer Co.—Mr. Roger Barker, Trenton, 
Tenn. 


Wesster PusiisHinc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 


Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 


Wortp Book Encyciopeptla—Mr. S. C. Callison, 
2113 Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 605 Third National Bank 
Bldg., Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Wortp Boox Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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“A ROSE BY ANY OTHER NAME” 


Whether you call it just plain “Psychology,” or “Modern Living,” or “Effective Liv- 
ing,” or “Mental Health,” or “Advanced Social Science’”—a course which is essentially 
psychology holds intense interest and vital values for high school seniors today. The 
students say so themselves: 


About 300 boys and girls taking such a course in six mid-western high 
schools recently rated “Psychology” as by far the most valuable of 7 
major subject fields in meeting the prime objectives of high school edu- 
cation (such as contribution to home membership, choice of vocation, 
citizenship, learning efficiency, and personality growth.) They expressed 
the opinion that “Psychology” should be more widely taught. 


FOR SECOND SEMESTER, we respectfully submit for a one-semester elective in 
12th-grade social studies, our new high school psychology textbook, “PSYCHOLOGY: 
PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATIONS” by Dr. T. L. Engle, Extension Division, Indi- 
ana University. This practical, non-technical text is currently used with uniform en- 
thusiasm on the part of both pupils and instructors in about 20 Kentucky high schools. 
Also for second semester: please bear in mind the popular Clark-Otis-Hatton MY 
FIRST NUMBER BOOK and MY SECOND NUMBER BOOK for grades 1 and 2— 


and our complete line of standardized tests! 
Always glad to hear from you! 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY Shockley Lockridge 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 Kentucky Representative 
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Things are looking up tor Kentucky Schools. And we are happy to note 
the improvements due to the school people themselves. 
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A, omemaker 


Home Economics at the University 
of Kentucky has for its purpose 
the education of students for home 
and family living to the end that 
worthy home membership may be 
a dynamic factor in social. prog- 
ress. The curriculum provides a 
liberal, scientific and_ technical 


education. 


«COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE AND HOME ECONOMICS 


Agriculture was one of the first subjects taught in the Agricultural and Me- 


chanical College of Kentucky. The Department of Botany, Horticulture, and 


Agriculture was organized in 1878, and became the College of Agriculture in 


1908. The Department of Domestic Economy was organized in 1906 and in 


1918 it became the Department of Home Economics in the College of Agricul- 


ture. In 1941 the name was changed to College of Agriculture and Home 


Economics. The aim of the college is to educate young men and women for 


careers as useful citizens and leaders in all phases of agriculture and home 


economics. 


Spring Quarter Opens March 24 
For Information About Courses Offered, Write to 


The Registrar 
University of Kentucky 


LEXINGTON 






















